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tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
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LOVE 
Is 





Stronger 


By LANCE WEBB 


| MMORTALITY is a word that Hope through 
all the ages has been whispering to Love. ... We 
love, we wait, we hope. The more we love, the 
more we fear. Character survives, goodness lives, 
love is immortal!” Thus the famous agnostic 
Robert G. Ingersoll expressed the universal hope 
represented by Easter. 

Is it true? This is our poignant question. Loved 
ones have left us with a deep and aching void. 
Can we believe it, or must we remain agnostics, 
admitting with Ingersoll our hope, but refusing to 
will a vital living faith? 

Conditioned by an age of science it isn’t easy 
for some of us to believe it. But as far as modern 
science is concerned, faith in immortality is no 
more impossible than in the day of Socrates and 
Paul. Nevertheless, it is still a faith. It rests not 
upon demonstrable proof, but upon a certain con- 
viction based on moral and spiritual experience 
that we may call the logic of love and upon which 
some of us are willing to stake our lives. 


Our EXPERIENCE OF LOVE 


Full assurance of eternal life rests, first of all, 
on our experience of love, the fact that “love is 
stronger than death!” Love cannot believe that 
separation from the one loved is permanent. Even 
Ingersoll, who had scoffed at “the unscientific be- 
lief in immortality” when he stood by the grave 
of a dear brother, declared his conviction that 
love is immortal. 

“Love never ends!” cried Paul. 

The poet Shelley had very little belief in im- 
mortality until his dear friend Keats died. He 
loved Keats so dearly that he awoke to the fact 
that love is the basis of faith in the future life. 
Listen as he sings this truth learned through love: 


That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
.. now beams on me, 
Consuming the last cloud of cold mortality. 


ee 


Dr. Wess is minister of North Broadway Methodist Church 
in Columbus, Ohio. 





Than 
DEATH 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


This was the conviction of the disciples as they 
stood by the cross. Such a person as Jesus who 
had loved them and was now giving himself for 
them simply could not die! But he did die, and all 
the world turned grey. Death was the curse of 
hopelessness and futility, and earth was a mad- 
house filled with demons shouting, “Crucify him!” 


1 From ‘Adonais,” by Percy B. Shelley. 











No wonder when that first Easter came, they 
were in transports of joy as they heard the glori- 
ous news that He was alive and victorious! God 
was not dead, nor was he a heartless monster! 
He is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, “God 
who brought from the dead our Lord and Savior, 
that great Shepherd of the Sheep.” “It was im- 
possible that death could hold him.” 

Three years ago I stood by a flower-covered 
grave in a little cemetery where my mother’s frail 
body was to be laid. I remembered the love that 
had made us sure and secure: sacrificial, self-for- 
getful love that had helped us believe in God. 
And I thought of her as the disciples did of Jesus, 
at least in this respect, “It is impossible that death 
can hold her.” But my conviction did not rest 
simply upon my experience of her love, but also 
upon the conviction that God loved her and God 
loved me—we belonged to his family. 


Tue Love or Gop 


Our faith in eternal life is based, therefore, not 
only on our personal experience with our loved 
ones, but upon our experience of the love of God. 
Love is stronger than death, not because I wish 
it to be, but because God is love and he made us 
for love that is eternal! 

Of all the Scriptures on the future life, the one 
most convincing to me is in 1 John: “See what 
love the Father has given us, that we should be 
called children of God! .. . it does not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when he 
appears we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.” 

I must reject as false all answers to man’s 
longing for personal immortality that deny eternal 
love and thus deny all meaning and value in life. 
The destruction of One so worthy of love is in- 
credible to me. If there is no life after death for 
such as these, this world is indeed a stupid joke. 
It is for this reason I reject the idea that the im- 
mortality of the race is the only immortality— 
that we live on only in our influence on others. 

In the garden of the statues in Oslo, Norway, 
there is a central column of statuary that shows 
the progress of human life, represented by the 
figures of men, women, and children standing on 
one another’s shoulders and reaching upward. 
The statue can be only so high, leaving on the 
top a favored generation, supported by all the 
others. 

That there is progress in man’s thinking and 
that we stand on the shoulders of those whose 
sacrifices and hard work have built the founda- 
tions for what we enjoy is very true. But does 
God not care for the millions whose lives have 
been grist for the mill of progress? And what 
about the millions sacrificed by the selfish and 
greedy acts of evil men who block the way of 
progress or turn it backward? To say that there 
is no future for one crucified by evil men is to 
deny the fact of eternal love. 
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Love declares that life has value, that it is never 
destroyed. But there is no value in love or beauty 
or truth except as these values are conserved in 
the lives of persons. If love is to be immortal, it 
will be so only because there are persons through 
whom this love may shine. This was the con- 
clusion of George Herbert Palmer as he wrote of 
the death of his intelligent and beautiful wife, 
Alice Freeman Palmer: 

“Though no regrets are proper for the manner 
of her death, who can contemplate the fact of it 
and not call the world irrational, if, out of defer- 
ence to a few particles of disordered matter, it ex. 
cludes so fair a spirit?” 

Such exclusion was unthinkable to him and to 
me. Rather, I believe, “As God lives, whatever js 
excellent is permanent.” “We are God’s children 
now; it does not yet appear what we shall be.” 


LOVE IN THE RESURRECTION 


There is one more great fact upon which our 
faith in eternal life rests, a fact that illustrates the 
truth that love is stronger than death—the fact of 
the Resurrection. “Because I live, you will live 
also.” “I go to prepare a place for you,” because 
your personality is precious to God and to me, 
“that where I am there you may be also.” 

The fact of the Resurrection is not dependent 
on the proof of an empty grave, but on the evi- 
dence of a full life. It was not the strength of a 
wish that kept the early Christians triumphant 
in faith, but their experience of the risen Christ. 
Hallucinations do not make the ground for the 
kind of great and noble loving that has always 
characterized victorious Christianity. 

“We know that we have passed out of death 
into life, because we love the brethren.” This is 
the question of importance. Not, can I prove life 
after death, but can I prove God’s love in my own 
experience now, so that my love of others is real 
and lasting? Am I glad to minister to “these little 
ones” of his wherever they may be? Do I have 
the spirit of faith? Am I willing to love and serve? 
Am I worthy of God’s infinite love? 

To be unworthy and incapable of love is the 
deepest hell. “Hell is not to love any more.” To 
be so centered in self, to be so determined to get 
what I want that I am unable to love the infinite 
good for myself and others, this is the sting of 
death. The selfishness of sin that separates us from 
our loved ones and our fellow man is the evil that 
causes immortality for some to be undesirable. 
Only love can bridge the gulf between us. When 
death comes, give us unquenchable faith that the 
separation between us is not permanent! 

No, we cannot prove by chemical or material 
tests the life after death, but we can experience 
the love of the Eternal within us. We can build 
a bridge between ourselves and others across 
which love and trust can walk. And we believe 
that this love is stronger than death, because we 
know the love of the risen Christ. 
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‘ the lesson on “Courage for Christian Witnessing 


(International Lesson Series, April 15), page 20. 


You may use this article in conjunction with 
33 


ant 
ist. 
: Tus question has at least three implications. 

First, it implies that you have convictions.. That 
th is true of all of us. Some of us have convictions 
¥ that are sunrise clear and as strong as granite. 
rm Others have convictions that are as vague as the 

horizon on a misty morning and as flimsy as cob- 
aa webs. But whether they are weak or strong, we 
fle are all convinced of something. Above the citadel 
wie of every soul some flag of conviction waves. It 
may be one of untarnished beauty, or it may be 





e? one that is a mere soiled rag. Yet there it waves, 
i proclaiming that the inner garrison has not yet 
To made a complete surrender. 
set A second implication of this question is that our 
ite convictions are our very own. This is as true 
of when they are shared by multitudes as when they 
“- seem peculiar to ourselves. It is our unique con- 
mi victions, in my opinion, that occasion our sharpest 
i. tests. It is hard to be loyal to our own convictions 
en when these are not shared by friends whom we 
he feel compelled to regard as better than ourselves. 
Yet it is my business to dress my life by my own 
ial mirror rather than that held up to me by the hand 
ce of either friend or foe. 
ild A third implication is that we may or may not 
Oss live up to our convictions. However bright our 
ve oo 
we Dr. Cuappett, author of numerous books, is a retired 


Methodist minister holding membership in the North 
Carolina Conference. 









=| to Your Convictions? 


By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


light, we do not have to follow it. However sure 
we may be of the right turn when we stand at the 
forks of the road, we do not have to take that turn. 
But no more do we have to refuse to take it. 
We can make the higher choice. By God’s help we 
can come to say with Paul, “I have lived ... in 
all good conscience.” The choice is up to us. 

Now what choice we make is a matter of su- 
perlative importance. Every wrong choice is cost- 
ly. We can refuse to follow our light but we have 
to pay a tragic price for our refusal. One part of 
that price is that such disloyalty tends to dim our 
light and to turn it at last into darkness. 

There is a horror story whose terror is born of 
the fact that the candles in a brilliantly lighted 
room, for no visible reason, go out one by one. 
Here we see a man bathed in a radiance that is as 
bright as day. He is the very picture of content- 
ment and comfort. But as the candles go out and 
the darkness creeps upon him, his comfort gives 
place to terror. Even so, for us to be untrue to our 
light is to face the horror of an increasing dark- 
ness. 


LoYALTy To CONVICTIONS 


In the church of which you are a part there 
are roughly two groups of people. One is made up 
of the partially committed who are neither living 
richly nor giving richly. Their religion has in it 
no adventure, no thrill, no glamor. But along with 
these there are others who are both living and 
giving abundantly. These are joyfully helping to 
salt the earth and to light the world. 

Why this difference? Generally speaking, this 
is the answer: The one group has acted as if their 
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faith were a lie, while the other has acted as if 
it were really true. We believe as much of our 
faith as we practice, and little more. There is no 
way to win spiritual certainty apart from obedi- 
ence. 

What a revolutionary change has taken place 
during the last generation in our attitude toward 
liquor! Thirty years ago liquor was a prostitute, 
today it is a Cinderella. Yesterday the drinker 
had to apologize for his drinking; today in many 
circles it is the nondrinker who is expected to 
apologize. 

How has this change come about? It has not 
come about through intelligent conviction. We 
have neither prayed nor fought our way to it. 
Neither have we found merits in liquor that our 
foolish fathers overlooked. Nor has the change 
come about through our awareness of the tragic 
experiences of our fellows. 

For instance, how many fine, right-thinking 
men and women do you know who are failing as 
fathers and mothers, as husbands and wives, as 
churchmen and citizens, whose failure, in your 
opinion, is born of their practice of total absti- 
nence? Then how many do you know who are fail- 
ing in all these relationships, not because they 
are bad, nor because they are vicious, but because 
they have failed to abstain. 

According to the last report of the Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies there are 105,000,000 people 
of drinking age in America. Of these 75,000,000 
drink, more or less. Naturally millions of these 
drinkers are church members. Many of them are 
a part of that company of hopeless alcoholics that 
now numbers almost 4,000,000. How did they get 
that way? Generally speaking, it was not through 
their loyalty to clear-cut convictions but through 
their disloyalty. 

Another sure result of disloyalty to conviction 
is the weakening of our moral fiber. When Tito 
Melema, in George Eliot’s Romola, comes upon 
the scene, he is as winsome as springtime. He is 
youthful and full of promise. But he has one 
fatal defect. He loves the easy way. 

Thus he becomes guilty, day by day, of petty 
disloyalties. At iast he ends with the vengeful 
fingers of one who had once greatly loved him and 
whom he had betrayed, clutching his throat. Thus 
his supreme disloyalty was but the sum total of 
the little treacheries of which he had been guilty 
day by day. 

But if the penalty for disloyalty is heavy and 
sure, the rewards of loyalty are equally sure and 
beyond price. The first reward is this: To follow 
our light, however dim, is to find a fuller, brighter 
light. 

Of this fact, Horace Bushnell is a classical 
example. How dim his vision? Only of this was 
he sure, that there is an absolute difference be- 
tween right and wrong. But he solemnly vowed 
to follow the right as he was given to see it. With 
what result? After a long pastorate in Hartford, 
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Connecticut, he declared, “Better than I know any 
man in Hartford, I know Jesus Christ.” 


GREAT STRENGTH 


Then to live up to our convictions is to achieve 
a greater strength. Here, for instance, is a story 
as young as youth. Daniel, a living island of con- 
viction, is surrounded by a vast sea of petty poli- 
ticians. The one problem of these politicians is to 
get rid of Daniel. But how? They dare not kill 
him. They know that they can neither bribe nor 
frighten him. “We have but one chance,” they 
confessed to themselves. “We must persuade the 
king to pass some law that will clash with Daniel’s 
convictions.” They succeeded in having such a 
law passed. For the next thirty days, no one could 
pray to any except to the king. 

Then what? “When Daniel knew that the docu- 
ment has been signed, . . . he got down upon his 
knees three times a day and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God, as he had done previously” 
(Daniel 6:10). 

That “as he had done previously” is a significant 
word. It indicates that Daniel had made a habit 
of living up to his convictions. Therefore, in the 
face of this supreme test he was adequate. He had 
the strong shoulders of many a loyal yesterday to 
uphold him. Babylon has been an utter ruin for 
many centuries. But there is one tall skyscraper 
that still stands, that is the character of this man 
Daniel. 

If therefore you have a few solid and clear-cut 
convictions, don’t blush over the fact. Remember 
that you have as much right to them as your 
neighbor to his lack of such convictions. Bear 
in mind also that these convictions are just as 
essential to a strong life as bones are to a strong 


body. 


Our FENCES 


A wise man of the long ago tells of passing a 
field where the fruits and flowers were being 
choked by nettles. Thus what was intended for a 
garden had become only an ugly and offensive 
common. Why so? Not because the owner pre- 
ferred that such should be the case. He had simply 
failed to keep up his fences. Our convictions are 
our fences. How well we keep them in repair wi 
determine whether life for us will be a garden 
or a common. 

I am thinking of two springs. They flow from 
the hills with equal promise. But while one eager- 
ly sings its way toward the sea, the other so broad- 
casts itself as to become a swamp. Thus while one 
is a giver of life and beauty, the contribution of 
the other is ugliness and death. The difference 
is a matter of banks. One is loyal to its banks, the 
other simply shrugs off restraint. 

Blessed therefore is the man who constantly 
says with his Master, “I must.” It is by our living 
up to our convictions that we come to our best m 
terms of beauty, power, and usefulness. 
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By WEBB GARRISON 


Old Man 






Wofford students participate in such activities as the 
Student Christian Association. Here, members sponsor 
a Christmas party at a Brotherhood Center. 


Wofford’s Ten Thousand Boys 


This story will add interest to the study of 
the Adult Fellowship Series course on “How Shall 
a Christian Give?” starting on page 32. 


Doctors seldom minced words in 1850. 

Two of them had already abandoned hope for 
their lanky patient. His wife, clutching at a straw, 
called in a third for consultation. Everyone in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, knew his reputa- 
tion. If anyone could help, he could. 

His examination was brief. At the close, he 
leaned over the bed. “You cannot live; you must 
die. I hope, Mr. Wofford, you are prepared for 
meeting your God.” 

According to the friend who reported the in- 
cident, the dying man answered in one word: 
“Yes.” 

Some of the upright citizens in the bustling 
Southern town probably snickered when they 
heard of the conversation. Old Man Wofford was 
dying as he had lived—with few friends. Although 
twice married, he had no children. 

As for being at peace with God. .. . What could 
an old skinflint like him know about peace as he 
faced his Maker? 


BenJAMIN WorrorpD was a familiar figure on the 
streets of Spartanburg. Decidedly stooped, he was 
So lean and angular that he looked more than his 
six feet, two inches. Early in life a cinder from a 
blacksmith’s forge struck him in the left eye. To 
conceal his blindness, he wore big green spec- 
Mr. Garrison is a staff member in the Department of 
General Church School Work, Division of the Local 
Church, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 





tacles. So he was a grim, forbidding figure as he 
stalked about, looking after his many business 
enterprises. 

“That fellow goes around with a Bible in one 
pocket and a shaving machine in the other,” ran 
a community joke. 

Prominent in banking circles, Wofford indeed 
made part of his money by discounting notes—a 
practice then known as “shaving.” But his inter- 
ests were many and varied. It was Wofford, alone 
among South Carolina businessmen, who en- 
couraged Philip Weaver to come from Rhode 
Island in order to set up a textile mill. Launched 
in 1816 with 489 spindles, the little factory was 
the forerunner of an industrial movement that 
grew to huge proportions in later decades. 

Though he came from a family of limited means, 
the banker-manufacturer had married a wealthy 
girl. She inherited her father’s fortune, which be- 
came the nucleus for her husband’s business ac- 
tivity. Wofford not only knew how to make 
money; he had great capacity for holding to it. 
That was doubtless a major element in the envy 
with which some of his associates regarded him. 


IN EARLY manhood young Benjamin was converted 
under the preaching of two zealous Methodists. 
He felt a call to Christian service and offered him- 
self as candidate for a license to exhort. In 1806, 
at the age of twenty-five, he applied to Presiding 
Elder William McKendree for work. McKendree’s 
sprawling Cumberland District included eight 
circuits, each of which already had a minister. 
So the lanky South Carolinian was appointed as 
an assistant to the Reverend Jesse Walker, pastor 
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James Barrett, president of the Student Christian As- 
sociation, chats with Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman 
during annual Religious Emphasis Week services. 


of the Hartford Circuit in Western Kentucky. 

It was while serving as a junior circuit rider 
that he met and married Anna Todd. Yielding to 
the pressure of her parents, Wofford left the cir- 
cuit and came to live on their estate. Such a course 
of action was not unusual in that period. To the 
typical Methodist preacher, a wife was an encum- 
brance. Many left full-time religious work upon 
getting married. 

For the rest of his life Benjamin Wofford main- 
tained keen interest in the cause of Methodism. 
Back in South Carolina he even spent three years 
as junior preacher on a trio of circuits. 

His real talent seemed to lie in the field of 
business. Avoiding wildcat speculation in western 
lands and in railroads, he neither made nor lost 
money on a scale like that of tycoons of the era. 
He proceeded with considerable caution, made 
money slowly, and managed to hold on to most 
| that he got. When he became seriously ill on the 
day before his seventieth birthday, friends and 
' neighbors began to gossip about what he would 

do with his holdings. 





On ty his lawyer and a few intimate friends had 
any inkling of what his will might contain. He 
died on December 2, 1850. Legal formalities oc- 
cupied nearly four months. Approved in “solemn 
form” on March 14, 1851, the document listed 
twenty-nine separate bequests. 

Twenty-eight of the bequests were compara- 
tively staid: $500 each to five nieces; $1,000 and 
four slaves to a nephew; house, furnishings, car- 
riage, livestock, fifty acres of land, two slaves, 
and $10,000 to his widow; $1,000 to the American 
Bible Society. 
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Item 26 in the will was the shocker. 
“For the purpose of establishing and endowing 
a college for literary, classical and scientific edu- 
cation,” it read, “to be under the control and 
management of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
I order $100,000 to be delivered to trustees .. .” 

A century ago, such a sum was big money, 
Wofford’s gift was radical to an extreme; it repre- 
sented what is believed to be the largest sum ever 
contributed to education by a Methodist up to 
that time. Few philanthropists in the United 
States had given an equal amount to a college. 
none had designated their gifts to the cause of 
church-related higher education. 

Benjamin Wofford had been stingy for a pur- 
pose. It was a fundamental conviction with him 
that money should not be carelessly squandered, 
no matter how easily it might be made. For many 
years he planned to divide his fortune between a 
score or more of religious and charitable agencies, 
About 1840, the Reverend H. A. C. Walker per- 
suaded him to put all his eggs in one basket and 
found a college. 

Few pieces of advice have ever proved so fruit- 
ful. A dozen or two worthy causes would have 
been helped by $5,000 each. But one gallant and 
concentrated effort produced a college. 

Wofford had neither chick nor child—and yet 
he became father to more than ten thousand boys 
who have studied on the campus he established. 
At this moment, more than two hundred Method- 
ist ministers educated at Wofford College are serv- 
ing congregations or in special appointments. 
Many others have retired from active service; 
still other future pastors and teachers are under- 
graduates in the South Carolina college. 

Remaining small by choice, the college which 
bears its founder’s name has exerted wide influ- 
ence in the region and in the nation. Only one 
United States college in ten has an equal number 
of alumni listed in Who’s Who in America. 


Topay The Methodist Church has responsibility 
for 116 institutions of higher learning. Their com- 
bined enrollment is more than 200,000. Few of 
them have so dramatic a story as Wofford College. 
All depend largely upon the good will and phi- 
lanthropy of Methodists who take seriously their 
stewardship of possessions. 

Perhaps you will wish to take a long, hard look 
at your own trusteeship of material things that 
have been briefly lent to you. It doesn’t take an 
enormous fortune to constitute a philanthropist. 
You can get into that business by careful, intelli- 
gent handling of whatever means you possess. 

Those who did not know his dream may have 
thought of their lanky neighbor as “Old Man 
Wofford.” His intellectual descendants know bet- 
ter. His head was so high in a cloud of dreams that 
many ordinary concerns didn’t matter to him. 
Hence his memory will be green when more 
matter-of-fact persons have been long forgotten. 
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THE Bible as the Word of God implies that God 
has spoken. The pupils’ material refers to God 
speaking to patriarchs and prophets. There are 
many accounts of the different ways in which God 
spoke to the prophets. There were the visions of 
Ezekiel (Ezekiel 1 through 3), God’s call to Jere- 
miah at sight of the budding almond bough (Jere- 
miah 1:11-12), and the “still small voice” that 
spoke to Elijah (1 Kings 19:11-18). 

The most awe-inspiring and suggestive isyper- 
haps, Isaiah’s vision of the majesty and acy of 
God (Isaiah 6) before which he feels a sense of 
guilt and unworthiness. But from the same source 
there comes the cleansing, empowering touch, so 
that when he hears God’s challenging question, 
“Whom shall I send?” he responds with his “Here 
am I,” and receives his commission. The vision 
sets the tone of his ministry. He becomes the 
prophet of faith. 

In all of the above, God spoke to call men to a 
task. Stokes makes the point that God also speaks 
to guide us and keep us in the right pathway. So 
thought the psalmist when he exclaimed, “Thy 
word is a lamp to my feet” (Psalms 119:105). 

But how does God do this? Having been created 
with the power of choice, we are, throughout life, 
confronted with two or more possible courses of 
action. God respects our freedom and does not 
force us to take one or the other. He tries to di- 
rect us into the right path by letting us see what 
will be the consequences in each case, shedding 
light down these pathways of life. 

The First Psalm is a notable example of this. 
It has been entitled “Life’s Two Ways.” In it the 
good man is first described negatively, by what 
he does not do. 

The second verse describes the good man posi- 
tively, by what he does do. This is the path he fol- 
lows, the good way. Its first mark is delight in the 
vi of the Lord. He finds pleasure in keeping the 
aw. 

It is much more than obeying from a sense of 
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April 1: 
The Bible 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


outer compulsion. It is the spirit of the man who 
cries, “Oh, how love I thy law!” (Psalms 119: 97). 

It is in fact Jeremiah’s idea of life under the 
New Covenant, when the law is written on the 
heart, and so fulfilled spontaneously and joyously 
(Jeremiah 31:33). 

Because this man delights in the law, he medi- 
tates on it continually. 

The rewards of walking in this way are stated 
by comparing the life of such a man to that of a 
“tree planted by streams of water.” The reward 
is what he comes to be, not anything conferred 
upon him from without. Its leaf does not wither. 
His life is verdant, rich, and beautiful. It is fruit- 
ful, because its roots are in touch with a never- 
failing stream. So it is not dependent on variable 
weather. 

Jeremiah’s stating of the same idea makes this 
clear (Jeremiah 17:8). 

The psalm adds “In all that he does, he pros- 
pers.” One can agree that the real life of the man 
so in contact with inner spiritual resources does 
prosper, even in his mistakes and reverses. 

Over against this is placed the fate of the 
wicked. One could hardly think of a greater con- 
trast than that between a flourishing, fruitful tree, 
maintaining itself in the face of drought and tem- 
pest, and the dry, useless chaff driven before the 
wind. This man’s forces are scattered and dissi- 
pated, and he cannot stand in the face of crisis and 
testing. The other does stand because “the Lord 
knows the way of the righteous”—“knows it” in 
the sense of approving it. It is the realization of 
his will and so is rooted in the very center of. the 
universe. The life of the wicked is the negation 
of all this and so will perish. 

How attractive the psalmist has made the way 
of the righteous! In the beginning he calls the 
man who walks in the way “happy.” He find de- 
light along his path; his life is verdant, beautiful, 
fruitful, and continuing. By comparison how- 
bleak is the other! So the Word of God sheds. 
light on these two paths to direct man into the: 
right one. 
























April 8: 
God, Creator 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Many places in the Bible God is referred to as 
Creator, and the idea underlies all of it. There 
are, however, a few outstanding creation passages, 
some of them majestic poetry. We shall lift up 
three of these and note a few of the great truths 
conveyed in them. They are the creation accounts 
in Genesis 1 and 2, Isaiah 40: 26-31, and Job 38:1- 
41. In some cases we shall find the truth concisely 
stated elsewhere. 

In the first place, there are profound religious 
concepts regarding the nature of the universe. It 
is the work of God. “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” It is not the result of 
the working of blind mechanical forces or of 
chance. It was created according to plan and with 
a purpose. Chapters 1 and 2 in Genesis imply 
that God’s purpose in the creation of the universe 
was to make provision for man. 

An answer is given here to one of the urgent 
and persistent questions of modern man, as of 
men in all time, Is the universe friendly? This 
Genesis account says that it is, not in the sense of 
being always smiling and easy for man, but in 
the sense of being the most conducive to his de- 
velopment into the kind of morally responsible 
person he was designed to be. 

It follows from this that the universe, the prod- 
uct of God’s creative activity, is good. That is 
what we would expect of the purposive act of a 
good God, and it is so stated specifically several 
times in this Genesis account, 1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21. 

This account carries two balancing concepts: 
(1) The universe is the work of God and is there- 
fore good, which rules out any dualistic concept 
of matter as evil, with the resulting asceticism. 
(2) On the other hand, it is the work of God and 
should not be completely identified with him. This 
eliminates pantheism. 

The Judeo-Christian religion is theistic, and 
when it is true to itself steers a middle course 
between these other two. 

In the second place, there are in these passages 
concepts significant for our understanding of God. 

He existed prior to creation. He is the eternal 
God. . 

He is a creative God, a God of power and ac- 
tivity. This concept is characteristic of the think- 
ing of the Hebrew people and runs through the 
whole Bible. They thought of him as active in 
their history. The formation of their nation was 
the result of his power and purpose. He was active 
in personal experience. His creative activity was 
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continuous. Jesus indicated this: “My Father is 
working still, and I am working” (John 5:17), 

The Genesis account of creation according to 
plan and purpose implies intelligence on God's 
part (1:4; 2:18). In Isaiah God’s creatorship is 
evidence of his greatness—his superiority over 
all other gods (40: 25-26), his superiority to idols 
(40:18-19), and the fact that he only is God 
(45:18). The creator of the whole earth is the 
one and only God, and he is in control of all that 
goes on there (Isaiah 40:21-23). He is eternal 
and unchanging as over against the temporary 
and variable in creation. 

Because of this He is utterly dependable and 
his children and their children’s children through- 
out all generations may confidently rely on Him 
and dwell securely (Psalms 102: 28). 

This latter idea is the central message of the 
great creation poem of Job 38. Job is not merely 
being “howled down” and silenced by an ava- 
lanche of words and arguments. He is given a 
vision of the greatness and power and wisdom of 
God as shown in his creation of the marvels of 
the universe and the sustaining of them. This is 
not an answer to his questions in the sense of 
explanations. But through this vision he is 
brought to feel that he can trust such a God so 
fully that explanations are no longer necessary. 
Then he can say “Now my eye sees thee” whereas 
before it had only been a “hearing of the ear” 
(Job 42:5). 

Finally, in the creation accounts there are im- 
plied significant concepts in regard to man. 

As a creature or created being, man is not ona 
level with his creator. He owes to the latter 
obedience and adoration. When he fails to render 
these and becomes willful and arrogant, he be- 
trays himself. A life in which there is no altar 
is poverty-stricken. That man has gone out from 
the Eden of fellowship with God and his fellow 
men. 

Having been created by God, man is of value 
to him. God understands man and his frailty and 
has compassion on him (Psalms 103:14). 

In the preceding verse (Psalms 103:13) God 
is compared to a father in this attitude, and in 
Isaiah 64:8 he is called a father. This expresses 
the idea of a special relationship between man and 
God that is stated in a different way in each of 
the Genesis accounts of the creation (1: 26-27 and 
2:7). There is thus something of God in man. 
This makes possible communion between man and 
God. 

It also suggests that God, a creator God, has 
made man a creative personality also, like God 
in this respect. We know that in creative activity 
man finds deepest satisfaction. His crowning glory 
is perhaps this privilege of co-operating with God 
in bringing into being what had not been before 
in the fields of art or science, in bringing human 
beings into existence, and in the creation of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 
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April 15: 
The Providence 


of God 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In beginning a study of this subject one might 
ask what is meant by the term “providence.” The 
following is one statement. “Providence is under- 
stood in a theistic sense to denote the care of God 
for His creatures, his general supervision over 
them and the ordering of the whole course of 
things for their good. . . . Christian faith holds 
that God rules and overrules all that takes place 
in the universe so as ultimately to realize His own 
eternal purposes.” 1 

This concept forms the background of thinking 
in the Bible and is stated explicitly in many pas- 
sages. Different aspects of it are stressed from 
time to time as the religious thought of Israel 
develops. 

The idea of a God who provides for the needs 
of his creatures is clearly expressed in the Genesis 
accounts of creation, especially in regard to man. 
It is cited as important evidence of God’s great- 
ness in the majestic poem of Job 38 and 39. The 
moment-to-moment dependence of God’s crea- 
tures on this sustaining providential care is 
stressed in Psalms 104:29. Man is definitely in- 
cluded in this care in Psalms 145: 14-16. 

Jesus also expresses the idea of God’s care 
when he talks of the God who sends his rain on 
the just and the unjust (Matthew 5:45), clothes 
the lilies of the field, and feeds the birds of the 
air. He proceeds from this to “how much more” 
his care for his children (Matthew 6: 28-30). 

The Bible also contains the idea that God in- 
tervenes in a special way in the direction of par- 
ticular individuals or groups. Stokes has noted 
this in regard to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Certainly this was true concerning Israel as a 
nation. The thought of their being a chosen peo- 
ple is basic in Old Testament writing, and al- 
though it was reinterpreted, as we shall note, it 
was never abandoned. 

It is implicit in the term “my people,” used with 
such frequency (Exodus 3:7, 10; 5:1; 8:1). It is 
stated in the terms of the covenant, Exodus 19: 5- 
6, and again in Deuteronomy 7:6; 14:2, 21e; 
26:19. The thought of Exodus 19:6 is quoted and 
applied to the Christians in 1 Peter 2:5, 9 and 
Revelation 1:6; 5:10. Even the special recogni- 
tion given to the patriarchs, as mentioned above, 


W. T. Davison, Encyclopedia of Religi i 
’ gion and Ethics, Volume 
10, page 145. Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 


is an expression of the idea that the development 
of their national history was the working out of 
God’s long-conceived, special plan for them. Amos 
also quotes a statement of the concept, 3: 2a. 

But this concept must be considered in the 
light of other insights. Consider the matter of 
attitude on the part of the seemingly favored ones. 
This is noted by Stokes and supported by biblical 
material. See how the promise in the covenant 
was conditioned on obedience, Exodus 19:5. 

The idea of God’s concern in the history of their 
nation was broadened to include others (Amos 
9:7). This was a revolutionary thought. To the 
rhetorical question, Did I not bring up Israel from 
Egypt? the listener would have promptly an- 
swered, Yes, but the implied affirmative answer to 
the second and third was entirely foreign to his 
previous thinking. Once this was admitted, there 
would logically follow the conclusion that God 
was working in the history of all peoples. This is 
a concept so radical that it may well be far ahead 
of the average Christian today. 

Equally important is the fact that the idea was 
deepened by Amos and Isaiah. Amos linked with 
it the idea of responsibility (Amos 3:2b). Special 
privilege brings special responsibility. Isaiah 
added the “chosen for service” idea in his Servant 
passages, notably Isaiah 49:3. These two taken 
together eliminate from the concept its objection- 
able implication of favoritism on the part of God. 

There is development in the concept of provi- 
dential care at another point, that is, from the 
general and national to the individual application 
of it. In Israel, as with other peoples, the unit of 
interest was the tribe or the nation. With Ezekiel 
and shortly before, the significance of the indi- 
vidual gained recognition, and with it the idea of 
God’s concern for him. An expression of this is 
Jeremiah’s realization of God’s plan for his life 
before he was born (Jeremiah 1:5). Also, there 
are Jesus’ words about the “hairs of your head” 
and God’s care for the sparrow (Luke 12:6-7). 

This type of material supports the idea of 
special providence, a term that at times has been 
brought into disrepute by being interpreted to 
mean intervention in special cases. Yet it ex- 
presses truth. Jesus does not say that God pre- 
vents the sparrow’s fall. He is concerned with the 
sparrow. In the case of man, as he co-operates 
with God, good is achieved in the favorable and 
unfavorable, for himself and for others. 

Paul gives classic expression to this in Romans 
8:28, and nowhere is this more perfectly exempli- 
fied than in the story of Joseph (Genesis 37 
through 50). All the characters involved erred: 
Jacob showed favoritism; Joseph, with his vanity 
and boasting, must have been an irritating per- 
son; his brothers yielded to jealousy. As a result, 
all suffered. God did not intervene providentially 
to prevent any of this, to save Joseph. But when 
they began to co-operate with the divine will, God 
brought good to all concerned (Genesis 50:20). 
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April 22: 
The Moral Order 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe BIBLE does not use the term, moral law. 
It expresses the idea by referring to God as 
sovereign ruler of the universe. 

How are God’s laws to be thought of? In the 
physical realm they are descriptions of the regular 
ways in which the physical forces of the universe 
can be counted upon to act. The term “moral 
order” suggests that moral and spiritual forces also 
operate in regular ways. Two implications follow 
from this in regard to both kinds of laws. First, 
they are rooted in the very structure of the uni- 
verse and so cannot be disregarded. Second, a 
knowledge of them would be beneficial to man. 
The vast achievements in science that have con- 
tributed to man’s physical well-being bear out 
this idea. It seems logical to think that the same 
would hold true in regard to morals. 

Since God is the creator of the universe, he is 
the source of moral order. Since his attitude is 
that of good will toward men he might be ex- 
pected to reveal these laws to man and desire that 
man co-operate with moral laws for his own good. 
Thus the purpose of the giving of laws was man’s 
good. 

This way of regarding the law is characteristic 
of the Old Testament and finds fine expression 
in the two psalms in praise of the law: Psalms 
19: 7-10, and 119. In the latter the psalmist repeat- 
edly speaks of his delight in the law. 

In Deuteronomy 4:8 the giving of the law is 
one mark of the special favor which Israel as a 
nation enjoys. This is in such marked contrast to 
the modern attitude, within religion as well as 
beyond it, that tends to react against law, that one 
might well ask the reason for the biblical writers’ 
appreciation of it. They make this clear in their 
statements in regard to the characteristics of the 
law and the benefits its confers: Laws are the 
righteous demands of a righteous God (Psalms 
119: 137, 142); they are part of the very structure 
of the universe, eternal and depenable (Psalms 
119: 89); the laws of the Lord are perfect and 
sure (Psalms 19:7-8). 

Equally significant are the statements about 
what the law does for man. “Humble folk, with 
lives based on the law of the Lorp, are very sure- 
footed in the path of life, while others, who argue 
about it, flounder.” ! 

“Reviving the soul . . . rejoicing the heart” 
19: 7a, 8a. “This is a good psychological point; 


1 J. R. P. Sclater, Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4, page 106. 
Abingdon Press. 
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when a man’s duty is clear before him there 
follows a kind of glad inner release.” 2 

“How refreshing words like ‘true’ and ‘right’ 
are! ‘I do not care about being clever or modern; 
this course is wrong, and that is right.’ When a 
man can say some such thing, and say it humbly, 
as before the face of God, he has set his feet upon 
a rock.” “Is it not time that Christian people 
should be reminded that churchgoing, the family 
altar, ... are duties, as distinguished from things 
to be done when we are in the mood?” 3 Is such 
a reviving of inner forces and stabilizing of life 
the cure we need for the prevention of moral and 
mental breaks, so common in present society? 

By these laws a “Young man may keep his way 
pure,” 119:9. They are the red light which, if ob- 
served, prevents ruined lives, as those on our high- 
Ways are meant to prevent head-on collision and 
resulting tragedy. 


I have laid up thy word in my heart, 
that I might not sin against thee (119:11). 


“To the psalmist the law was a preventive 
against the contagion of sin, a serum that made 
aman immune to the danger of turning aside.” 4 


... TI shall walk at liberty, 
for I have sought thy precepts (119:45). 


Laws are often thought of as restricting rather 
than giving liberty. That the psalmist had the 
right idea can be illustrated from as simple an 
example as traffic laws that are designed to and 
do give liberty in driving. Anyone who doubts 
this might be convinced if he became involved in 
a traffic jam where someone has violated such a 
law. It is the violation, not the observance that 
curtails his liberty. 

There remains Jesus’ word in regard to the law. 
“I have come not to abolish them [the laws] but 
to fulfill them”; “fulfill” in the sense of bringing 
to completion the purpose for which the law was 
given. For example, the “eye for an eye” regula- 
tion, as far from ideal as it may seem, was never- 
theless a step in advance beyond unrestricted 
retaliation for the loss of an eye. It was a begin- 
ning in recognizing that even one’s enemy had 
rights that must not be disregarded. Jesus brought 
it to fulfillment in teaching love for one’s enemy— 
active concern for his good. 

The Old Testament writers recognized the ideal 
of the law becoming a matter of the heart (Psalms 
119:11; Jeremiah 31:33). There Jesus took his 
stand. In his “You have heard that it was said... 
But I say to you...” (Matthew 5:21, 27, 33) in 
each case it was a shift of emphasis from outer 
compulsion to inner attitude. The same was 1m- 
plied when he summed up the law as love of God 
and man. Only then does the moral law, which the 
psalmist rightly praised, come to full fruition for 


the enrichment of life. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. page 105. 


4 Rollin H. Walker, The Modern Message of the Psalms, Abingdon 
Press, 1938. 
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April 29: Man 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the last topic of Stokes’s treatment of this 
subject he has a statement in regard to man’s 
dignity as rooted, not in himself but in God. This 
suggests a general approach to the study as a 
consideration of man in the light of his relation- 
ship to God. 

Thinking of man in relation to the rest of the 
universe, we see that his position there is the re- 
sult of God’s plan for him. He was placed at the 
head of creation to have dominion over the rest, 
according to the accounts in Genesis (1: 28-30; 
2:15-17). The same idea is stated in Psalms 8: 
6-8. Paul presents it in another way. He sees the 
perfecting of these human spirits as the ultimate 
goal toward which creation moves and for which 
it was designed (Romans 8:19). 

In the light of these passages modern man need 
not feel crushed or overwhelmed by the vastness 
of the universe. He can fall back on the psalmist’s 
insight. God has made man “little less than God” 
(Psalms 8:5). He has capacities for understanding 
that were not granted the rest of the universe. 

Man’s value may be considered, too, in the light 
of the way God regards him. There are a few 
references in the Old Testament that express 
pessimism in regard to man because of a mortality 
that he shares with lower forms of creation, or 
the temporary aspect of his existence as compared 
with the eternal nature of God (Ecclesiastes 3:19; 
6:12; Isaiah 2:22; Psalms 103:15; 78:39). But this 
is not the typical Bible attitude. 

God dignified man by giving him a certain range 
of freedom, although it involved the tremendous 
risk of all the evil that has resulted from man’s 
wrong use of his freedom. The Bible does not 
discuss the matter of man’s freedom but every- 
where assumes that man can choose his course of 
action. Examples of this are the Garden of Eden 
story (Genesis 3), and the stirring words of 
Joshua, “Choose this day whom you will serve, 
-..as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lorp” (Joshua 24:15). 

God holds man accountable for his deeds as in 
the case of Cain (Genesis 4). Such accountability 
implies freedom. 

God dignifies men by commissioning them for 
a task, and he accepts no weak excuses of inability. 
When Moses pleads lack of a gift for speaking 
God answers, “Who has made man’s mouth? 
-.. Is it not I, the Lorp? Now therefore go” 
(Exodus 4:10-12). Jeremiah says, “Ah, Lord 
Goo! Behold, I do not know how to speak, for I 
am only a youth.” He receives the answer, “... to 
all to whom I send you you shall go...” (Jeremiah 


1:6-7). Isaiah, in the presence of God exclaims, 
“Woe is me! for I am lost,” but his lips are touched 
with the coal from off the altar so that he confi- 
dently responds to the call of “Whom shall I 
send?” with his “Here I am! send me” (Isaiah 
6:5, 8). In each of these there seems to echo God’s 
word to Ezekiel, “Son of man, stand upon your 
feet” (Ezekiel 2:1). 

Jesus gives an even more challenging word 
of commission to his followers, “As the Father 
has sent me, even so I send you” (John 20:21). 
Paul thinks of them as royal ambassadors repre- 
senting the court of heaven (2 Corinthians 5:20). 

Men are dignified by being the object of God’s 
love and concern. In the prophet Hosea this con- 
cern takes on the depth of suffering love. In the 
New Testament it is highlighted and becomes in- 
creasingly individualized. This is expressed in 
the parable of the prodigal son (Luke 15:11-31), 
where the father suffers until the son returns. 
God’s concern for single individuals is the point 
of the other two parables in the fifteenth chapter 
of Luke. The importance of the individual is 
notable in Jesus’ teachings in Matthew 18:14; 
10:30; Luke 12:6-7; and in his own service to in- 
dividuals: Matthew 2: 5-13; 12:11-12; Mark 2:27; 
Luke 10: 25-37. 

Again there is the Bible concept of a special 
relationship between God and man, something 
divine in man, expressed in Genesis 1 and 2 and 
in Proverbs 20:27, as was noted in a previous 
lesson. It comes to its finest expression in the 
idea of God as father. This concept, while not 
absent from the Old Testament, is made central 
and specifically relevant to the individual in the 
thought of Jesus. It is this concept of men as 
sons of God which gives to man his greatest dig- 
nity and is the ultimate basis of the idea of his 
infinite worth. It opens up a vista of unimagi- 
nable possibilities of development for him through 
all eternity. 

So we have come upon the basis for the char- 
acteristic emphasis of Jesus on the infinite worth 
of human personality. This was so basic in his 
thinking that he uttered one of his most devastat- 
ing pronouncements in connection with this mat- 
ter of the disregard for human personality: “Who- 
ever causes one of these little ones who believe 
in me to sin, it would be better for him to have a 
great millstone fastened round his neck and to be 
drowned in the depth of the sea” (Matthew 18:6). 

What a withering blast against social practices 
of today that heap indignities upon human per- 
sonalities, even upon fellow followers of our Lord! 
What fate worse than drowning with a millstone 
does Jesus see for those of us who support such 
practices or use them? For those who seek to 
remove these millstones in the interest of the in- 
finite worth of personality there stand the ap- 
proving words, “As you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me” (Matthew 
25: 40). 
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By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 24. 


Today we complete the unit entitled “The Lord 
of Life.” Yet this lesson seems to open the next 
unit, “Empowerment for Hard Tasks.” This morn- 
ing you will be discussing the event by which the 
life of Jesus is lifted out of its tragic note. So, in 
a way, you are preparing for those lessons to come 
in which we discuss the strength Christians re- 
ceive to face hard tasks. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily 
Bible Lessons, and International Lesson Anv xual. 
Go over the material from the Bible. Try to re- 
capture in your mind the sadness of the disciples 
after Jesus’ Crucifixion. 

Perhaps today you will possess an unusual op- 
portunity to speak to a number of people, some 
of whom do not attend regularly but come on 
Christmas and Easter only. Do not use this unique 
opportunity for the expression of ridicule or criti- 
cism. If we are forced to accept the fact that some 
people wend their way to church only on these 
two days, are there two better days in the Chris- 
tian year? 

New clothes will be in evidence today. This 
suggests that something new has been injected 
into life by the Resurrection of Christ. Think of 
your desire to create an inner response that will 





Dr. Montcome_ry is professor of religion at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 
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April I: 
The Meaning 








of the Resurrection 


be outwardly symbolized by new clothes. You 
may suggest to your class this morning that it 
would be fine to have life inwardly glowing from 
the presence of Christ to mirror the outward 
raiment. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The doctrine of the resurrection 
A. Meaning 
B. History 
II. The risen Lord—Jesus of Nazareth 
III. A living Lord 
IV. Our hope for life beyond the grave 


To BEGIN 


Within a short time many of our class will be 
attending commencement ceremonies. You might 
find it helpful to suggest that there is a parallel 
between such commencements and the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Just as a certain period of study lies 
behind the student at commencement, so the Res- 
urrection marks the end of the earthly career of 
Jesus. Just as we call the ceremony “commence- 
ment” because in a sense a new life opens up be- 
fore the student, so the Resurrection furnished a 
definite beginning point for the Christian move- 
ment. 

Such an introduction will call your class’s at- 
tention to the fact that there are two themes for 
Easter Sunday—the birth of the Christian move- 
ment and the hope for eternal life. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The doctrine of the resurrection 


A. Meaning.—Your class may wonder why you 
should talk about the meaning of the hope that 
the body will be raised from the dead. They may 
respond: “Meaning? The doctrine simply means 
that we will be raised from the dead. What are 
you talking about?” 

You have thus an opportunity to remark that 
all doctrines have implications or purpose or 1 
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tent. All these terms are loosely gathered up in 
the word meaning. 

Hope for the resurrection of the body means, 
for one thing, that you believe that your body 
can “fit into” eternal life with God. This sug- 
gests that you do not regard your body as an evil. 
Whatever evil has arisen in your existence and 
for which you are accountable comes from your 
will and motivation rather than from your body. 

Great significance is attached to such a belief. 
Notice how much of the victory of anyone’s life 
arises from his fight with his physical circum- 
stances. And these circumstances are due in sig- 
nificant measure to our bodies. To make this point 
quite clear, think of Helen Keller. Ask your class 
what kind of appreciation we would have of her 
if we did not know that she is deaf and blind. 

Sum up this first point. Those who accept the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body do so 
with hope for a reconstruction of the total self. 
This includes the contribution of the physical to 
that self. 

A second element that belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body affirms has to do with God’s 
powers. The doctrine affirms that God who cre- 
ated us has the power to re-create us. Too many 
people focus upon the miracle of God’s re-creative 
powers ignoring the miracle of God’s creative 
powers. We Christians think of God as working 
in the natural processes by which we come to 
birth. And beyond this, we conceive of God’s 
planting within this human frame his spiritual 
image. Is not then our creation a great miracle as 
well as our re-creation? 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
thus has rich meaning. I think that as you leave 
this section you could emphasize this point. The 
doctrine gathers up the meaningfulness of our 
lives and affirms a faith in the power of God to 
prevail even over the dissolution of our bodies. 

B. History.—The belief in resurrection of the 
body was in existence among the Jews some years 
before Jesus was born. Contemporary opinion 
would date around 164 s.c. the passage from 
Daniel 12:2: “And many of those who sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt.” 

By the time of Jesus the idea of the resurrection 
of the body was accepted quite commonly. Con- 
siderable comment is made on the doctrine in the 
Old Testament commentaries written by Phari- 
sees. The Sadducees did not accept’this conception 
of the future life, however. (See Mark 12:18-27 
and Acts 23: 6-8.) 

The New Testament clarifies some problems 
that arise concerning resurrection. The marriage 
relationship makes a contribution to our personal 
physical life. But there are special problems in- 
volved here also. Note that Jesus teaches that 
marriage relationships have no place in the future 
life (Mark 12: 25). Another problem has to do with 





the re-creation of our bodies. How can we accept 
this without being unduly literal? Observe that 
Paul advises us to believe in the essence of the 
matter without attempting to tie God down to 
details. 1 Corinthians 15:37-38 makes the point 
that “what you sow is not the body which is to 
be, but a bare kernel, perhaps of wheat or of 
some other grain. But God gives it a body as he 
has chosen, and to each kind of seed its own body.” 

Everything said so far forms a useful back- 
ground for appreciating why the Christian 
Church holds to the doctrine that Christ rose from 
the dead. 


II. The risen Lord—Jesus of Nazareth 


Your class will now be prepared to see that 
the early Christians are trying to say something 
very definite to us when they insist that Jesus 
was raised from the dead. They are saying that 
the risen Lord is not some vague spirit. He is 
that person whom they knew as Jesus of Nazareth. 
He serves them after the Resurrection as he 
served them before the cross. He is with them in 
a very real sense. 

You may wish to comment to the class that in 
this connection between the risen Lord and the 
Jesus of Nazareth lies the reason for the collec- 
tion of Jesus’ teachings. The early church is say- 
ing to us that these teachings are true for all time. 
We are deeply indebted to those first Christians 
who were faithful in preserving Jesus’ teachings. 

We are not to neglect the study of the life of 
Jesus. The Gospels preserve for us the mystery 
and miracle of that life where God and man are 
joined. The life of Jesus is the supreme example 
of that miracle. 


III. A living Lord 


In stressing the Resurrection the early Chris- 
tians are also trying to tell us that they follow a 
living Lord, not a dead one. They do not judge 
themselves to be following the “moral influence” 
of a man who has passed from the living scene. 
They are trying to tell us that their fellowship is 
with a living person. 

Call the attention of the class to the character- 
istics of loyalty to a dead person. I cannot really 
imagine with conviction how my father would 
react to this lesson! Nor, since he died in his 
forties, can I imagine how he would have looked 
at seventy. Yet the looks of a person are the least 
element in the total complexity of a personality. 
The point is, that we are frozen to the past in our 
recollection of a human being who has died. 

But Christ is a living Lord. You may wish to 
have your class sum up some of the ways in which 
fellowship with Christ led the Christians into 
new discoveries. Point out that this is always 
true of fellowship with living personalities. 

Christians are not tied to a hide-bound set of 
laws and rules. There is a freedom that goes with 
Christianity. The disciples were Jewish, but Chris- 
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tianity in obedience to the risen Lord turned to 
the Gentiles. We do not wear the type of clothing 
Jesus wore. Most Christians do not even feel that 
they must be baptized in precisely the same way 
in which Jesus was baptized. Your class may 
wish to add other examples of the freedom which 
characterizes Christian history. 

Christianity affirms that the earthly career of 
our Lord must be taken seriously and that fellow- 
ship with him is fellowship with a living com- 


panion. 


IV. Our hope for life beyond the grave 


Paul, in 1 Corinthians 15:23, speaks of the 
Resurrection of Christ as the “first fruits.” We 
take this to mean that God has demonstrated to 
us his power over death. 

Christianity never makes light of the shock of 
death. Death unquestionably raises a barrier for 
us and disrupts humanity. But God can conquer 
death and has shown us that it is his merciful will 
to give us a new existence. This is the faith of the 
Christian about life after death. 

Perhaps you would like to stimulate the class 
to set forth their concepts of what it means to 
live with God. Follow with 1 Corinthians 13:8, 
where love is said to be a feature of a perfect 
existence. Or see 1 Corinthians 13:12 where self- 
understanding is described as an aspect of the 
future life. 

You will find the materials in Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student especially helpful as you lead 
the discussion of the hope for a future life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is a hope for a future life a common char- 
acteristic of modern people whether or not they 
are devoutly Christian? 

2. Why do people hope for a future life? 

3. Quote the statement of the bishops of The 
Methodist Church as found in Adult Student. 
What is the reaction of the class to this statement? 

4. Why do many nominal Christians come to 
church on Easter and Christmas? 

5. What reasons can be given either for or 
against the above practice as being adequate for 
Christians? 

6. What kind of picture of Christianity emerges 
if we ignore belief in the risen Lord? 


In CLOSING 


Gather together the threads of what has been 
said both about the meaning of the Resurrection 
of Christ and the future life for all of us. Stress 
particularly that the life of every genuine Chris- 
tian is one of fellowship with the risen Lord. 

Remind the class that the Christian Church 
began with the work of the living Lord. Thus you 
will prepare them for the discussion of the unit, 
“Empowerment for Hard Tasks.” We shall be 
studying how God in Christ and in the Holy Spirit 
works with us so that we may do his work. 
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p——The Group in Action 


By PAUL B. MAVES 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose.—We are studying the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel to try to understand 
more clearly (1) what the early church was try- 
ing to express when it proclaimed the doctrine of 
the Resurrection and (2) what this doctrine 
means for us today. 

As we think about this doctrine, these ques- 
tions come to mind: Was the Resurrection liter- 
ally a resurrection of the physical body? Does 
the biblical doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body mean the same thing as the teaching about 
the immortality of the soul? If Christ is alive, 
where is he to be found today, and how can we 
become aware of his presence? What do we mean 
when we speak of “the living Christ’’? 

What difference does it make to us that Christ 
rose from the dead? What difference would it 
make in the life of a man who took this teaching 
seriously? What is the evidence that would lead 
us to believe that Christ rose from the dead? 

Preparation.—Let each person read all of Luke 
24 and the material in Adult Student. Encourage 
each person to jot down questions and ideas that 
come to his mind as he reads. Assign someone to 
consult, if possible, a commentary such as The 
Interpreter’s Bible. Assign someone else to com- 
pare the Resurrection narrative in Luke with that 
of the other Gospels. Assign another person to 
read Paul’s discussion of the Resurrection in the 
fifteenth chapter of his First Letter to the Corin- 
thians. 

Be sure you have a blackboard or large sheets 
of paper and a dark crayon. 

To begin.—State in the form of a question the 
purpose of studying this particular lesson. Then 
list the questions that surround the topic. 

Or at this point one could have the group di- 
vide into smaller groups of five or six persons to 
(1) list the questions that came to minds of the 
members as they read and (2) to state what they 
got out of this particular chapter or what God 
seemed to be saying to them as they read. Have 
each group appoint a reporter to keep notes. Let 
the small groups discuss ten or fifteen minutes, 
depending on how they seem to be getting along. 

How to proceed.—If you have listed the topics 
in the group as a whole, then have the reports 
from those who took assignments. Follow this 
with a general discussion of the questions listed. 

If you used the second alternative and had the 
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Dr. Maves is associate professor of religious education, 
Drew University. 
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small groups listing questions and sharing in- 
sights, call the groups together into a single group 
and have reports from them. List the questions 
from the groups in one column and the statements 
of insight in another. Then ask the persons who 
have taken the assignments to see if they can shed 
any light on any of the questions. 

Close the session by summarizing for the group 
the points of agreement, the differences of opinion, 
and the unanswered questions. Remind the group 
that in spite of differences of interpretation of 
the event and in spite of the mystery that sur- 
rounds it, Christians have had through the ages 
a firm conviction that their Lord is a living Lord. 
The Resurrection is not so much something that 
happened a long time ago; it is something that for 
many is a present reality. 

Ask the group to meditate in silence on the 
Resurrection. After a time some may want to 
voice sentence prayers. Perhaps all could join 
then in a familiar benediction. 


o~—From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ It was Jesus’ tendency to go a little further 
that involved him in most of his difficulties with 
the religious authorities. 

When he preached in the old home pulpit in 
Nazareth, his readiness to go a little further than 
the local synagogue started the riot that made it 
necessary for him to get out of the city. He was 
ready to go a little further than the rest of the 
community in being friendly with the Gentiles. 

It is quite probable that he would be ready to 
go a little further than most of our modern 
churches in solving our race problem. He cer- 
tainly would be ready to go a little further than 
most of us in defying popular social injustices. 
It is quite possible, also, that he would run afoul 
of a considerable number of people who think 
they are actuated by patriotic motives. 


t A famous Chinese Christian, speaking to a 
German Methodist congregation, said, ‘“Chris- 
tianity is the only world religion that has made 
a religious virtue out of hope. The apostle Paul 
set it alongside faith and love as one of the three 
great achievements. 

“The other religions of the world point to a 
golden age that is gone. Christ points forward 
to the coming of the kingdom of heaven. The 
Resurrection has raised more hopes than any 
other happening in human history.” 





¢ An Irish clergyman was driving with his friend 
through a lovely countryside when they came to 
a little path that branched off the road and made 
its way up through the woods. 

“TI wish you could know old Tim who lives in 
a little cottage just over that hill,” the preacher 
said. “Someone met him the other day as he came 
down that path whistling. He is eighty-three years 
old and it was not much of a whistle, but it be- 
tokened a happy heart. 

“*You sound like you’re happy,’ the friend 
said. 

“‘T am,’ Tim responded with a broad smile. 

“ “What makes you so happy?’ the friend asked. 

“ ‘T’m a Christian,’ Tim said. 

“ ‘Well, can’t anybody be happy except a Chris- 
tian?’ 

“Old Tim smiled, cleared his throat, and an- 
swered, ‘Well, maybe so, but not at my age.’” 


In 1938 when the Japanese invaded China and 
captured the city of Nanking, they burned a num- 
ber of buildings, including the largest Methodist 
church of the city. The structure was completely 
gutted by the fire, and only the end wall behind 
the pulpit was left standing. 

In that wall a giant cross had been built of a 
pure white material that seemed to have a strange 
quality: neither fire, nor smoke, nor water affected 
it. It stood out clean and white against the black- 
ened wall. The sight of that white cross against the 
ruins had a profound effect upon the non-Chris- 
tian Chinese who viewed it. 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for April 1. 


As the healthy person awakes to live anew after 

the sleep that refreshes his tired body, so may 

all right-minded people who fall asleep in death 

expect more life and fuller in the Great Beyond. 
—S. Parkes Cadman 





Tue Christian church is built upon the fact that 
Jesus rose from the grave. 
—Charles E. Jefferson 





THE resurrection faith is not only a fact of history, 
it is in the line of all that nature suggests; it is 
an answer, out of herself, to the deepest, highest 
instinct of the human heart. 

—John Brierley 





Dr. Smrru is a well-known author and lecturer and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 





Dr. CHRISMAN is professor of English literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 
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in Action 


=———The Leader 








By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 1:6-8; 2: 22-33. 


You are beginning today the first lesson in 
a unit that will take four sessions. In this unit 
you will be trying to help your class discover its 
need for power from God. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Be sure to read Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, Daily Bible Lessons, and International Les- 
son Annual. It would be quite helpful to you if 
you could borrow a good commentary from your 
pastor. Abingdon Bible Commentary would be 
helpful or, better still, Volume 9 (Acts and Ro- 
mans) of The Interpreter’s Bible. Use the com- 
mentary particularly for its discussion of Acts 
2: 22-23. See if you can outline the points in Peter’s 
sermon in the second chapter of Acts. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Purpose 
II. Fellowship with the risen Lord 
III. Belief in the Holy Spirit 
IV. Search for power 
V. Selfish use of God’s power 
VI. God’s work in us and through us 


To BEGIN 


Inform the class about the unit, “Empower- 
ment for Hard Tasks,” that starts with this lesson. 
Last Sunday you led the class in a discussion of 
the Resurrection. Now call their attention to the 
impact of the risen Lord upon the early Christians. 
A certain power came to the early Christians. 
That power also comes to Christians today. 

You may induce a thoughtful mood in your 
class by suggesting how much man seeks for 
power. For example, why is so much mention 
made of greater power in the new automobiles? 

Don’t forget that there are many subtle ways of 
wielding influence and attaining power. You may 
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UNIT IX: EMPOWERMENT FOR HARD TASKS 
April 8: 
The Church and the Holy Spirit 



















wish to discuss briefly a few examples from the 
classroom, the home, etc. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Purpose 


Share the following four points with the class: 
First, we gain a very fundamental understanding 
of ourselves when we realize how much we seek 
for power. (Another way to put this is to say that 
all of us are seeking for strength to meet our 
problems.) Second, much of the power we seek 
will be used for trivial purposes. Third, the kind 
of power God gives us meets crucial needs. Fourth, 
this power is really available to those who “wait 
upon the Lord.” 


II. Fellowship with the risen Lord 


Our Scripture readings from the first and second 
chapters of Acts make a common point—that 
great power entered the lives of the early Chris- 
tians. Their fellowship with Christ made a tre- 
mendous difference in their lives. They had a new 
outlook on life. Their actions took on new mean- 
ings. They had new ambitions. 

Class members may want to express differences 
that have come about in their lives because of 
their experience with Christ. Some in your class 
may have had a sudden conversion. For others, 
the taking up of a Christian life may have been a 
much more gradual process. For all something dis- 
tinctive happened. You may wish to tell of your 
own experience at this point. 

In Acts, Peter is describing the new power 
that comes into a Christian’s life. He is speaking 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


III. Belief in the Holy Spirit 


You may find that your class is somewhat mys- 
tified by the term, Holy Spirit. The term spirit is 
used because we wish to state our belief that there 
is an unseen but real influence at work in our 
lives. 

As we confess our belief in the Holy Spirit, we 
mean that God is actually at work in his creation, 
fulfilling his holy will. God is not a being who has 
created the world and left it to tick like some 
great watch. He works among us. 

You may find it good here to call the class's 
attention to how much more there is in life than 
we suspect or plan for. I stepped out on the porch 
one day and said, “How are you?” to a passing 
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postman. I confess that I did not mean this literal- 
ly. But he took this opportunity to pour out some 
things about his health that were bothering him. 
Out of this chance conversation rose a friendship. 

A Christian will look upon such an incident as 
an instance of the way in which God can work 
fundamental good among men, even when human 
intentions are weak. You may have an illustration 
out of your own experience. 


IV. Search for power 


Our lesson teaches us that God can make power 
available to us. If so, then God speaks clearly to 
man’s need. Ours is certainly an age of power and 
an age in which man is continually seeking for 
more power. Call attention of the class to the kinds 
of power available to them that no ancient mon- 
arch, in spite of his tyranny, could possibly com- 
mand. Electric and gasoline motors are examples. 
We have at our beck and call more energy than 
the ancient monarch could imagine. 

There are other types of power we are seek- 
ing as power over cancer and over mental illness. 

The conditions of modern life, however, have 
taught us that man needs more than physical 
power and more than power over disease. Chal- 
lenge your class to find examples of ways modern 
man shows he wants more fundamental power. 
We would like to know how to escape our weak- 
nesses. We would like to overcome envy in our- 
selves and others. There are families that would 
like to know how to bring more mercy and love 
into family relationships. 


V. Selfish use of God’s power 


Our age is marked by a search for power that 
is more than physical. But a great deal of this 
search is without Christian insight. Too many 
people are asking: How can I use God to get what 
I want? Too few people are saying: “O Thou who 
hast demonstrated Thy love for us in the gift of 
Thyself in Jesus Christ our Lord, I offer up my- 
self to Thee and for Thy service.” Therefore, the 
anxious search of the restless spirit cannot be 
resolved. 

Ask your group to imagine what the prayers of 
the first Christians would have sounded like if 
they had been trying to use God for selfish 
purposes. To follow out this suggestion, analyze 
some of the characteristic prayers of this genera- 
tion. 

For example, suppose we imagine that we are 
with the disciples in the upper room and our 
prayers run as follows: “O God, help my boy 
to pass this examination so that he can get a 
better job.” Or, “Please, God, help my fellow dis- 
ciple to understand and to believe me when I 
tell him I am too tired to go out and talk about 
Jesus Christ today.” You can think of better and 
more convincing examples of the prayers of our 
modern life translated into the situation of Pente- 
cost. 


























































Bert H. Davis 


We have kinds of energy and power that an ancient 
monarch could not imagine. 


It is clear that the prayers of the early Chris- 
tians were not in the modern spirit. They “waited 
on the Lord.” God was not their “errand boy” as 
we sometimes strive to make him today. 

A great many people in our day are frustrated 
in their religious life because they wish to dictate 
terms to God. Such persons never move into the 
depths of Christian experience. They never really 
discover what the work of the Holy Spirit can be. 


VI. God’s work in us and through us 


Nineteen centuries of Christian history are a 
witness to the fact that God does work in and 
through human beings. A small band of people, 
they were defeated by the tragedy of the cross. 
But through the Holy Spirit they became the yeast 
of anew movement. A man on the road to Damas- 
cus, intent on punishing the leaders of this new 
movement, was seized and turned into one of the 
greatest Christians of all time. Brutalized human 
beings have become agents of love and mercy. 
Wastrels have found a purpose worthy of all their 
powers. Men who were blind to the depths of life 
have received their sight. And this can happen to 
us. 
The Christian life is exciting. Think of times 
when you have had special joy. Think of the depth 
of understanding that the Christian faith has 
brought you in the presence of disaster. Think of 
the satisfaction you have had in offering forgive- 
ness to some enemy. We are taught in Galatians 
5: 22-23 that such experiences are the special work 
of the Holy Spirit. The memory of these experi- 
ences will saturate your whole attitude as you 
teach, and you will be able to communicate to the 
class the height and the depth of the work God 
does in us and through us. 
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Recommended Reading * 


The Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson (‘Moffatt Commentary” series). 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. $2.75. 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair. Abingdon Press, 1946. 
$1.00. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75. Thumb indexed, $10. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 8 and 9. 
Abingdon Press. $3.75 each. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Ask your class to take their Bisles and turn 
to 1 Corinthians 12:4-11. Request them to note 
the different spiritual gifts mentioned. 

2. Which of these spiritual gifts are most im- 
portant to us? Which ones are the least important? 

3. What are some of the main difficulties for 
your class as they strive to understand “the gifts 
of the spirit.” 

4. The early church insists that the Spirit must 
not be checked. But Paul also gives directions so 
that Christians can understand when the Spirit is 
authentically working. See 1 Corinthians 12: 1-3. 
What sort of rational cautions must be used today 
in the matter of spiritual gifts? 

5. In what way can the repentance of a man be 
considered the work of the Holy Spirit? 

6. What are the characteristics of a life that 
seeks the power of God rather than power over 
physical things? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, remind the class that there is power 
available from God in our hour of crucial need. 

Call attention to the fact that next week you 
are going to discuss how God can give us courage 
and power for Christian witnessing. You may 
wish to close by reading one of the hymns from 
the section of The Methodist Hymnal that centers 
around the work of the Spirit (numbers 172 to 
183). 


e——The Group 


in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


The Book of the Acts of the Apostles should be 
seen as a continuation of Luke’s Gospel. Here the 
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story of the development of the Christian move- 
ment is continued without interruption from its 
inception in the life and death and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. It should be noted that the work 
of the Holy Spirit is one of the major emphases 
in the Luke-Acts narrative. In one sense the lesson 
for this Sunday concerns the crucial point of the 
whole narrative: the Holy Spirit and our relation 
to him. . 

Purpose.—Today’s discussion is to clarify our 
understanding of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
What is the Holy Spirit? What should we expect 
from the gift of the Holy Spirit? How do we re- 
ceive it, and when? How do we know when we 
are working with the Holy Spirit? How does one 
distinguish between the Holy Spirit and some 
other moving power? 

Preparation.—Have each member of the class 
prepare himself by reading all of the first and 
second chapters of Acts, so he can get in his mind 
the setting of the verses that are taken for to- 
day’s consideration. Ask the members of the class 
to note in 1:4-8 the combined command, promise, 
and prophecy that Jesus gave, and the question 
that this raised in the minds of the disciples. Ask 
them then to note carefully the content of Peter’s 
sermon, 2:14-36, the text of which is to be found 
in verse 33. 

Ask the members of the class to put down in 
writing both the questions and the ideas that 
come to them. The material in Adult Student will 
be particularly helpful if read before the session. 

Have someone look up in a Bible dictionary the 
meaning of Pentecost and its significance in Jew- 
ish life. Someone might trace the various uses of 
the term “Holy Spirit” in the Bible by using a 
concordance. 

Find symbols of the Holy Spirit, such as the de- 
scending dove or tongues of flame, and have pic- 
tures or drawings of them displayed. 

To begin.—Have a member of the class review 
in his own words the events leading up to the 
experience of receiving the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost. Have someone else recount the story of what 
happened at Pentecost. Then ask the class to list 
the questions that they have about this lesson. 

Questions such as these may be drawn out or 
added to the list: What would the gift of the Holy 
Spirit do for us? What would be expected of us 
if we had it? What did it actually do for the dis- 
ciples? How can we get it, or is there anything 
we can do to prepare ourselves to receive it? How 
can it be recognized if it is given? Was there any 
significance in the fact that it came while they 
were together? 

How to proceed: Continue with the discussion 
of the questions raised either in the class as a 
whole or in small groups, depending on the size 
of the class. Follow the discussion of the questions 
with a sharing of the central insights that came to 
the members of the class as they read the first 
two chapters of Acts. Raise the question of what 
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the implications of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
may be for our living. Call attention to Acts 2: 
37-47. Have these verses read aloud. 

Close the session by summarizing the areas of 
agreement in the class and by underlining the 
major insights that have come. Psalms 29 has been 
traditionally taken to be used as a pentecostal 
psalm. Let the members of the class read it aloud 
in unison. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ It is a common thing to hear Chirstians pray- 
ing for power even when they have no plans for 
using it. The promise of the Holy Spirit and of 
power was given to a young church that had 
great dreams of conquest. 

Those first-century Christians went out expect- 
ing to turn the world upside down; the modern 
church is in danger of exhausting itself in main- 
taining the status quo. It is said that one devout 
old man prayed “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, if it can be, while our party is in power.” 


+ No little anxiety has been expressed inside 
church circles as to what may be the future of 
the Christian movement behind the bamboo cur- 
tain, now that the Communists have taken over 
and missionary work has come to an end. That the 
case is extremely difficult and unfortunate must 
be admitted. We need also to be reminded that 
the Holy Spirit is present in the lives of thousands 
of Christians in China, and no one can estimate 
what may happen. 

It must be remembered that the Christian 
Church inside the Roman Empire did not have 
as good a start in the first century as the Chris- 
tian Church has had inside China in the twentieth 
century. If the Holy Spirit could enable the one 
to survive, he will not desert the other and allow 
it to perish. 


Many times a person martyred by one gener- 
ation is memorialized by the next. In the city of 
Prague, in Czechoslovakia, there stands in the 
center of the city’s great central square a magnifi- 
cent monument to John Hus. This great Protes- 
tant reformer conceived of the Reformation many 
years ahead of Martin Luther. Interestingly 
enough, the great bronze statue stands on the 
identical spot on which his persecutors piled the 
fagots and lighted the fires that burned his body. 


God never lays a responsibility upon the 
shoulders of any man or any church that he does 
not also make adequate provision for the power 





that will be required for the doing of the duty. 

Along the side of the highway that skirts the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh down to Cincinnati, 
the Highway Commission has placed steel barrels 
filled with ashes. When the cold winter winds 
carry the mist up from the river to the cement 
pavement, the slab is sometimes heavily coated 
with ice. But every motorist can be sure that, if 
the road becomes dangerous, there will be ashes 
available at every hill to enable his car to get 
over it. 

The Christian can be sure that God has pro- 
vided the necessary strength for life’s journey, 
no matter what the difficulties. 


’ There was a time when the persecutors took 
the lives of the Christians. Now they may en- 
danger their living, or question their good names 
and destroy their reputations. 


m——Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for Arril 8. 


THE Holy Spirit has been too generally regarded 
as a soporific influence rather than as an exciting 
one. Dr. C. Ryder Smith remarks on this point 
that “many moderns reduce the Holy Spirit to 
a soothing influence, but the New Testament 
knows nothing of this. In the New Testament, 
from Pentecost onward, the Spirit often excites 
and always incites.” If we had more of this his- 
torical understanding and insight, the Holy Spirit 
would not be so much confined to quiet and 
lulling retreats. It would incite more arousingly to 
participation in the holy war against evil. 
—Halford E. Luccock. 





O Spirit of the Living God, 
Thou Light and Fire Divine: 

Descend upon Thy Church once more 
And make it truly Thine! 

Fill it with love and joy and power, 
With righteousness and peace, 

Till Christ shall dwell in human hearts, 
And sin and sorrow cease. 


Teach us to utter living words 
Of truth which all may hear, 
The language all men understand 
When love speaks, loud and clear; 
Till every age and race and clime 
Shall blend their creeds in one, 
And earth shall form one brotherhood 
By whom Thy will is done. 
—Henry H. Tweedy; used by permission. 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 182). 
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April los: 






Courage for Christian Witnessing 


in Action 


m——The Leader 








By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 4:13-20, 29-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this lesson, think how 
important it is for Christians to become witnesses. 

Read the material from Acts. Consult the com- 
mentaries available to you. Be sure to read Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, 
and International Lesson Annual. These resources 
will help you keep in mind the contributions to 
human life made by the boldness of Christians. 

Read also the article on page 3. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. We are witnesses 

II. Others look for our witness 
III. The source of courage 
IV. Courage to obey God 

V. Courage for difficult tasks 
VI. “Having been with Jesus” 


To BEGIN 


Start with the proposition that it is necessary 
for a Christian to witness. Any deep conviction 
is bound to influence and produce actions. To 
test this in a field important to most Americans, 
you might use the example of politics. Does your 
class have any sentiments on farm policy, on the 
tariff, on the coming election? I think you will 
be able to demonstrate to the class that deep con- 
viction brings a certain fearlessness. 

Suggest to the class that our willingness to act 
is a kind of thermometer of our faith. (This is 
an uncomfortable thought.) 


How To PROCEED 
I. We are witnesses 


Peter and John said, “We cannot but speak of 
what we have seen and heard.” Of course, in that 
context this quotation means that they are re- 
fusing to obey the commands of men. Yet this 
statement -is true in another sense. The beliefs 
and insights that enter deeply into the center of 
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our lives shine through us whether we will or no. 

You will need to point out to the class that there 
is something in this principle to give us grounds 
for concern. It means that we fool few people if 
we are not genuine in the Christian faith. It means 
also that when we lack “the courage of our con- 
victions” our actual faith is speaking forth all too 
well. Our actual faith is speaking forth in spite of 
all our formal declarations to the contrary. 

Be sure also to emphasize with your class that 
there is much in this principle to encourage us. 
Every genuine Christian has made impacts quite 
unknown to him. His joy, his integrity, his pa- 
tience, his love are.all instruments through which 
the Holy Spirit is seeking the souls of men. Our 
own experience teaches us the truth of this. Many 
people have touched us by their examples. 

An official group met to consider a plan for 
their church one evening. All had burdens; all 
were tired. Most of them were prepared to haggle 
over fine details. Few of them actually wished to 
plan bravely for the future of this church. 

One man entered this committee meeting, and 
the whole picture changed. Everyone became a 
statesman for the church. That church will be 
proud in years to come because of the vision and 
the commitment of this group of men. And this 
forward movement came about because of the 
“witness” of one man dedicated to Christ and his 
Kingdom. Probably no one will ever tell this man 
of the influence his life wielded that night. Yet 
here was a “witness.” 

The point is well worth emphasizing. “We can- 
not but speak of what we have seen and heard.” 


II. Others look for our witness 


There is a tendency sometimes for us to under- 
sell the strength of our religion. We think that 
the pressures of others are to be taken at face 
value. But the truth sometimes is that Christians 
often let non-Christians down by yielding too 
easily. Sometimes non-Christians are trying to 
find out whether it really is possible to live with 
Christian convictions. Too often we prove to the 
non-Christian by our spineless lives that what he 
hoped we might be was out of the question. 

Christians must realize that many who watch 
them are looking for witness to the power of God. 
Sometimes our acts make others act like us. What 
we have done is like the ball of snow that plunges 
down the hill gathering more body as well as in- 
creasing momentum. 

These expectations on the part of others make 
a strange impact on us. They form a protective 
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wall around us. There are times when in weak- 
ness we might desert our convictions. But others 
who may not share our motivation summon us 
to act because they expect the best of us. At such 
times we feel unworthy, but for these times we 
can be profoundly thankful to God. 


Ill. The source of courage 


It is time to return now to some of the thoughts 
suggested at the beginning of the lesson. Deep 
conviction produces courage. When we love God 
with our whole heart and love our neighbors as 
well as we love ourselves, we will witness quick- 
ly enough. 

To see what would happen were we to love our 
neighbors as we do ourselves, ask the class what 
we produce by our love of ourselves. For example, 
we defend our rights when they are threatened. 
It follows that we would defend the rights of our 
neighbor if we loved him. 

As we examine our world, we discover that 
Christianity is not the only movement that pos- 
sesses courage. Communists are courageous. They 
want to win the world. Members of such move- 
ments teach us that philosophies contrary to 
Christianity are willing to work, even if some 
Christians are not. We should do some grave 
thinking at this point. 

One lesson that anti-Christian movements can 
teach many Christians is that there is a very 
definite fellowship among them. Each one knows 
he cannot separate himself from the group. But 
a great many Christians are fooling themselves 
at this point. Such Christians seem to believe that 
they can retain their convictions with complete 
intensity and yet withdraw from active fellowship. 
The fellowship of Christians remains a genuine 
source of strength. Whoever is dissatisfied with 
the quality and depth of his concerns needs to 
draw closer to the Christian community. 

You may wish to point out that the lesson this 
morning teaches that witnessing requires courage 
and that it also proclaims that God can give us 
this courage. A petition for courage, therefore, 
become a part of our prayer. 


IV. Courage to obey God 


The sharp test of Christian conviction comes 
when we discover a situation where we have to 
choose between God and man. For example, a man 
discovers that the new job will require him to 
engage in unethical practices; yet the job will 
make it possible for him to achieve a better stand- 
ard of living. 

A man has seen something which he was not 
Supposed to have observed. If he keeps quiet, no 
one will know. If he speaks up, he will be un- 
popular. Is this another situation testing whether 
we would obey God rather than man? 

You might like to ask the class to run over 
in their minds the check stubs for the month. 
Some of the amounts indicate a search for lodging, 
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food, and shelter. Some of the checks show that 
God has a claim upon us. Some of the checks show 
the impact of social pressure upon us. What ratio 
exists between the recognition of God’s claims 
upon us and the claims of social position or our 
ambitions? It takes a great deal of courage to 
worship God with one’s whole heart and one’s 
entire resources. 


V. Courage for difficult tasks 


It is worth noting that nearly all situations the 
early Christian found themselves in called for 
courage. We have come a long way in nineteen 
centuries. We are able to surround ourselves with 
positive circumstances for the most part. Ask the 
class if the Christian always remains in good cir- 
cumstances. Does the group feel that the Christian 
should always stay in the cloister—that is, in a 
situation where everything is right and noble? 
Does the Christian have a duty to work also in 
“the crowded ways of life”? 

Whatever the differences that may exist among 
men, one common value permeates them all: they 
are all men “for whom Christ died”—no matter 
how unlovely, no matter how broken. It is true 
then that Christians need the courage to work 
with all men. Can genuine Christian love for 
broken human beings help inspire in us the cour- 
age to work with such persons? 


VI. “Having been with Jesus” 


There is a very significant thought in today’s 
lesson: “They recognized that they had been with 
Jesus.” Obviously, we are given courage because 
we are not alone. Think of the visitation evange- 
lism campaigns where two persons who could not 
do the work separately derive courage from work- 
ing together. 

Ask the class what was meant by the disciples 
“having been with Jesus.” After the suggestions 
have been made, ask how such experience might 
affect one’s courage. Does Christ, as an unseen 
companion, provide strength for witnessing? Con- 
clude this section with the remark that Christian 
faith includes belief that such a living fellowship 
is possible today. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What would become of the Christian church 
if all Christians lost the courage to witness? 

2. What different ways are there of witnessing 
for Christ? 

3. In what ways can boldness and consideration 
for others go together? 

4. Give some modern, examples of situations 
where men had the eourage to obey God rather 
than man. 

5. Describe some specific ways in which we can 
detect that a man has been “with Christ.” 

6. What relationship exists between faith and 
courage? 

7. How do we come to know God? 
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In CLOSING 


Remind the class that we are dealing with the 
unit that discusses how God gives us power for 
hard tasks. One of these tasks is witnessing for 
the faith. Naturally, such witnessing in itself can 
sometimes bring suffering. Point out that the next 
lesson is “Suffering for the Faith.” 

In your concluding prayer, express the mutual 
feeling of regret for our failures in word and in 
deed. Include the common recognition of the need 
for God’s giving us, through the Holy Spirit, the 
courage to be Christians. 


<The Group 


in Action 








By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


In the fourth chapter of Acts we see clearly that 
the disciples had power to do good and to speak 
clearly of their faith. Also they had the courage 
to risk their lives in behalf of their faith, defying 
threats and injunctions of both the evil and the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

Purpose.—We are studying this lesson to see 
if we can discover the secret of the disciples’ 
power and their courage. 

These questions may come to our minds: Does 
it really take courage to be a Christian today? 
Does today’s Christian face opposition, threat, and 
legal prohibition in preaching his faith and in 
practicing what he believes? If so, where? Why? 

What is courage? Are there different kinds of 
courage? Is discretion ever the better part of 
valor? When should we compromise? 

Are some people just naturally more courageous 
than others? Is there any way we can become 
more courageous in doing what we know to be 
the will of God? If “being with Jesus” makes the 
difference, what does it mean to “be with Jesus”? 
Is there any way in which we can have the same 
experience Jesus’ early disciples had? 

Preparation.—Have each member of the class 
read the third and fourth chapters of Acts to get 
a picture of the sweep of the action and the setting 
of the selected verses of the lesson. Ask the mem- 
bers of the class to note especially the declaration 
of 4:19-20, the prayer in 4:24-31, and the sequel 
in 4: 32-37. 

Let someone inform himself on the Sadducees, 
another on the priesthood and the organization 
of the Temple. Try to find out why these persons 
would be annoyed at the activity of the disciples. 
A Bible dictionary or a commentary would cast 
light on this. 

Any artist’s representations of the Temple oF 
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of this particular scene would add interest. Such 
pictures might be available in the church-school 
teaching pictures or from art masterpieces. 

To begin.—Have someone reconstruct the situa- 
tion that existed in the period of the action re- 
counted in Acts 4. Emphasize the reasons for the 
conflict between the Christians and the author- 
ities. Point out why they were so disturbed be- 
cause a man had been healed. 

It would be interesting if this were to be written 
up and presented as a news report. Then inter- 
view the persons who had been assigned the task 
of looking up the Sadducees and the priests and 
rulers of the Temple, bringing out the reasons 
for the opposition. 

How to proceed.—Have the whole class discuss 
or, if the class is large, have a panel prepared to 
discuss the questions listed in the opening para- 
graphs. Try to identify the areas in which it takes 
courage to be a Christian today and to analyze 
the source of the opposition. Then turn the dis- 
cussion to a consideration of the nature of courage. 

Finally, raise the question of where the disciples 
got their courage. Bring out especially the depth 
and intensity of their emotion and the meaningful- 
ness of their experience with Christ, the solidarity 
of the little group of disciples who shared every- 
thing with each other, and their lack of vested 
interest in preserving the established order of the 
day, as well as their faith in the Resurrection. 
Finally, analyze how members of the group can 
duplicate some of the conditions out of which the 
disciples gained courage. 

Close the session by a summary of the findings 
of the discussion. These should have been listed 
on a blackboard or a large sheet of paper for all 
to see. Then have the members of the class read 
in unison the prayer (Acts 4:24b-30). Let every- 
one stand and repeat the Apostles’ Creed. 


m—From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ John Wesley, preaching from his father’s grave, 
was in the line of succession with Peter the 
Apostle. Both were opposed by the religious 
leaders of their times. Both were accused of be- 
ing slightly off their mental balance. Both had 
been made amazingly courageous by a profound 
religious experience that their critics were quite 
unable to appreciate or understand. Both were de- 
termined to make themselves heard. 


* A young man of about eighteen years, having 
been born and reared in a Cuban Catholic home, 
chanced to attend a meeting of some Methodist 
young people in a summer camp. Under the in- 


fluence of Protestant preaching he volunteered to 
train for the Christian ministry. 

As soon as his father knew his purpose, he was 
disowned. His father refused him the privileges 
of the home and sent him out without funds. 

Inspired by his new-found religious confidence 
he applied to a Protestant school and was ad- 
mitted. By a series of struggles he managed to 
pay his bills and complete his course. Then he 
applied to the Protestant seminary for admission 
as a graduate student. 

In the meantime his mother, deeply moved by 
her son’s devotion and evident spiritual strength, 
contrived to assist him as best she could. Then 
her husband delivered an ultimatum—if she was 
to continue with her assistance, she must leave 
the house and start life alone again. To this her 
son would not consent, and therefore he went on 
his way, entirely bereft of family and funds. 

Today he is a promising young pastor, devout, 
dedicated, and sincere. Of such leadership a new 
and growing church is developing. 


A city clergyman was summoned to the office 
of the chief of police and warned that he was 
being watched by certain people who doubted his 
Americanism because he had been protesting 
against certain vices in the community. “We are 
prepared to apply economic sanctions to you and 
your church if you go on attacking the city gov- 
ernment as you have been doing during recent 
months,” the chief said. 

Might it be said that the preacher who is not 
arousing some opposition is not arousing any 
Christian conscience? 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for April 15. 


Ir the disciples of Christ were to express their 
religious experiences in the same simple straight- 
forward language in which they discuss theit 
business, we should bring to religion that quick- 
ening of pulse which is so marked in the market 
place. 

—Ralph W. Sockman, Recoveries in Religion. 

Abingdon Press. 





Every man ought to be willing to stand up for his 
religion no matter where he is. 
—Charles E. Jefferson, Like a Trumpet. 





Be steadfast as a tower that doth not bend 
Its stately summit to the tempest’s shock. 
—Dante, The Divine Comedy. 











April 22: 
Suffering for the Faith 


(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 


moa~—The Leader 








By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 6:8-10; 7: 51-60. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily 
Bible Lessons, and International Lesson Annual. 
You will find the explanation of the biblical ma- 
terial in Wesley Quarterly particularly helpful. 
Note that it is suggested that you read the entire 
sixth and seventh chapters of Acts. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Observations on the lesson 


II. The yearning for paradise 

III. The rejection of suffering as an evil 

IV. The overly eager search for suffering 

V. Sources of suffering 

VI. The possibility of rich depths in suffering 


To BEGIN 


Today you are going to lead the class in a dis- 
cussion of the types of suffering a Christian may 
undergo when he is genuinely living his faith. 
You will recognize that not many within our ex- 
perience are undergoing the severe tests that 
came to Stephen. Refer, however, to the experi- 
ences of Christians in other lands as reported in 
recent years. 

Can a genuine Christian expect to escape suffer- 
ing for his faith? You will be leading the class in 
discovering that no such escape is possible. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Observations on the lesson 


Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student state 
‘that Stephen came from a Judaism that was 
Hellenistic. This means that he came from a type 
of Judaism that was greatly influenced by Greek 
thought. Such Jews used Greek commonly rather 
than Hebrew or the kindred language, Aramaic. 
Colonies of Hellenistic Jews were usually found 
outside Palestine. It is true, however, that many 
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Jews within Palestine had been influenced by 
Greek thought. 

Judaism in the time of early Christianity was 
made up of many types of belief. There were 
several different groups. We might even call them 
denominations. Differences were at home in Juda- 
ism. Judaism insisted on uniformity of behavior 
rather than uniformity of idea. There is an old 


. saying to the effect: where there are four Jews, 


there are five opinions. 

These differences of opinion were taken very 
seriously by the Jews. Often they roused great 
bitterness and even violent action. One story il- 
lustrates this point. 

A great sage had shifted in his earlier days 
from another group to the Pharisees. He said to 
his disciples that when he had belonged to the 
former group his dearest dream was to become 
an ass and bite a Pharisee. His disciples questioned 
his comment, suggesting that he meant a dog. The 
sage replied that he had said exactly what he had 
meant, for “the bite of an ass breaks the bone.” 
We can see that this story portrays something of 
the bitterness which sometimes existed between 
groups. 

The killing of Stephen is an example of the 
way in which religious disputes can often lead to 
tragedy. Men who are called to worship the Cre- 
ator sometimes in the name of the Creator lay 
destructive hands upon his creation. 


II. The yearning for paradise 


We turn now to some of the reasons why we 
generally tend to be shocked by suffering and 
trial. You might canvass the class to find out their 
reactions to suffering. Do they really desire it? 
Do not most of the class feel somewhat shocked 
by the suffering they have had to endure in the 
name of Christ? 

There is something about human beings that 
is very interesting. We all fundamentally believe 
that things ought to work well. No one feels called 
upon to explain the good that happens in life. That 
is, we are never shocked when everything works 
out for the best. Is not this fact of significance? 
Is there something within us that yearns for order 
and completion? Somehow we seem to know that 
we are meant for paradise. We are deeply troubled 
by misunderstanding and difficulty. 

Humans desire the best. Sometimes we work 
fitfully for it; sometimes we prepare ourselves 
poorly to enjoy it. Yet, good things such as hap- 
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piness and serenity are elements in life that we 
deeply need and urgently hope for. 

Is paradise, however, an easy possibility? Ask 
your class if they think that happiness and serenity 
come easily. 


Ill. The rejection of suffering as an evil 


Since we yearn so earnestly for perfection, we 
sometimes reject all suffering as a clear evil. We 
may try to run from it when there may not be 
any escape. Can you cite an example where an 
individual has done so? 

An even greater evil arises when inescapable 
suffering brings out revengeful and hateful feel- 
ings. Suffering for our faith seems to shock us 
so deeply that we question God’s goodness. We 
seem to believe that trust in God should save us 
from all problems. But even Jesus went to the 
cross. Stephen, in the spirit of Christ, said, “Lord, 
do not hold this sin against them.” 

We are not told to try to escape all suffering. 
We are not told to respond to suffering in a hate- 
ful spirit. Rather, the Christian faith instructs us 
to develop fortitude and a forgiving spirit. 


IV. The overly eager search for suffering 


There have been Christians who have sought 
suffering. In fact, during the early days of the 
church this became a great problem. Rules had 
to be set up shortly after the New Testament 
Period to keep the Christian leaders from deliber- 
ately offering themselves for martyrdom. They 
longed to be with Christ; they considered death to 


Few Christians suffer for their faith as did the early followers of Christ. 














be a blessing, since by this means they would be 
joined to Christ. 

Can you find today any parallels to this? Do 
we have some Christians who seem to “enjoy” 
suffering? 

I suspect that your class will see that neither 
trying to escape suffering nor seeking it con- 
stitutes a Christian necessity. There will be 
enough suffering in our lives without seeking it. 
The Christian faith is not morbid about life. We 
are not ordered to escape from life. We are to 
face it with faith. 


V. Sources of suffering 


Now we explore the reasons why some suffering 
for the faith is encountered in every Christian life. 
Some of our suffering comes to us because of the 
guilt feelings of others. When one brother is found 
smoking corn silks, he generally tries to get an- 
other one of the family involved too. When per- 
sons feel guilty about their deeds, they are often 
very hateful to other people who seem to be in- 
nocent. 

Another type of suffering sometimes occurs 
when other people misunderstand our motives. 
For example, have you been troubled when peo- 
ple questioned your good example because they 
felt you were being prudish? Your motivation 
may have been simply to live your life as best 
you could by the grace of God. (You may wish 
to indicate that in such circumstance we often 
attempt to escape the situation by demonstrating 
that we can be just as sinful as anyone.) 

The Christian’s life is a life of convictions. We 
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must admit that there are many times in life when 
convictions give us trouble. We have to make de- 
cisions that may be unpopular. We may have to 
choose a line of behavior that goes against heavy 
social pressure. Ask the class members if they feel 
that a Christian can keep his integrity and refuse 
to face the type of suffering that might arise out 
of asserting his convictions. 


VI. The possibility of rich depths in suffering 

Actually, there are profound new insights into 
suffering in the Christian faith. Christians are 
taught to view suffering differently from non- 
Christians. Indeed, the fact that Jesus suffered 
reveals something about the way in which God 
works in the world. God is present not only at 
moments of victory but also in the hours of defeat. 
God rules not only at the moment of our moun- 
taintop experiences but he also accompanies us in 
the valley of the shadow. 

One of the most moving things about a Chris- 
tain is the way he faces suffering. A Christian at 
his best neither tries to escape nor develops a 
hateful attitude. A Christian explores the dark 
moments of his life confident that God has some- 
thing to say to him in this darkness. “The day is 
Thine, the night also.” 

Perhaps you can recall moments when suffer- 
ing imparted deep insights to you. Or you may 
wish to challenge the class to produce examples 
of strength that came to them at moments of trial. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent do we owe the good things 
of our civilization to the sufferings of others who 
have gone before us? 

2. What special assets in our religious situation 
were brought about by the sufferings of Christians 
before us? 

3. What kinds of suffering hurt us most in- 
wardly? 

4. Are there special reasons why this kind of 
suffering is more intense? For example, why does 
“misunderstanding” hurt us? Is this a sign of 
weakness? 

5. To what extent is suffering a necessary in- 
gredient of growth? 

6. In what way does suffering for one’s convic- 
tions help to strengthen one’s convictions? 


In CLOSING 


Sum up the conclusions of the class with regard 
to suffering for one’s faith. Particularly, strive to 
emphasize a constructive attitude toward suffer- 
ing. Bring out how this willingness to endure for 
the faith becomes the gateway through which 
every person can go forth to serenity and trust. 

In your concluding prayer ask for the courage 
to take whatever cross God gives us. Ask also for 
grace to endure this cross with sweetness of spirit 
and compassion for others. 
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By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


In this session the martyrdom of Stephen brings 
us face to face again with the realization that the 
cross is involved in Christian living. This raises 
the whole question of the place of suffering in 
the scheme of things. In particular, it raises ques- 
tions in our minds about the doctrine of vicarious 
suffering. Why must we suffer? More specifically, 
why does God ask of us that we deliberately 
choose to do that which involves suffering? Why 
is not goodness rewarded with freedom from pain? 

The teaching that there is a cross for each of 
us to bear if we would follow the Christ is ofen- 
sive to modern man. In this age man shrinks from 
pain and pursues comfort. He takes aspirin for 
the mildest headache and novocain to have a tooth 
pulled. He air-conditions his car. He buys books 
on peace of mind and how to succeed with the least 
possible effort. 

Purpose.—In this session we shall face up to 
the question of suffering and shall seek help in 
accepting it. Incidentally, we learn something 
about the first recorded ordination service in the 
church and about the man—a Gentile—who left 
his mark on the church as it became less a Jewish 
sect and more of a world mission. 

Another question is that of how church people 
can meet dissent. For instance, how should we 
deal with such groups as Jehovah’s Witnesses? 

Preparation.—Read Acts 5:1 to 8:3 to get the 
continuous story of the development of the early 
church and to see the setting in which ‘the in- 
cidents surrounding Stephen take place. Read the 
material in Adult Student. Have someone prepare 
to give a report on the Pharisees, who they were 
and why they were now aroused to opposition, 
joining the Sadducees:and scribes. Let the mem- 
bers of the class look up the Suffering Servant 
passages in Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9, and 
also Paul’s discussion of suffering in Philippians 
3: 8-11. 

To begin.—Open the session with a story about 
suffering, or a series of stories illustrating different 
kinds of suffering. One might be about a man who 
because of dissolute living brought suffering upon 
himself. One about someone who has become the 
victim of disease or accident. Another, the most 
important, might be about someone who volun- 
tarily and out of love went into a situation where 
he accepted hardship and suffering. Then have 
someone in the group recount the story of Stephen 
and what happened to him. Ask for a report from 
the person who has looked up the Pharisees and 
tried to find out why they stoned Stephen. 
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How to proceed.—Indicate that this raises three 
major questions. One is the question of why the 
innocent and good suffer. Why is goodness not 
rewarded by being freed from suffering? Another 
question is why seemingly good people and deeply 
religious people inflict suffering upon others. And 
the third is the question of why love must bear 
a cross without bitterness toward those who 
fashion the cross. What is the difference between 
those who exploit their suffering and seem to en- 
joy being “martyred” and those who take hostility, 
resentment, hardship in their stride, truly for- 
giving those who hurt them? What does it mean 
to forgive in such a situation? 

Divide the class into three sections and let each 
section discuss one of these questions. Then let 
each section report to the group as a whole. If 
desired, time can be given to a discussion of how 
to meet religious dissent. 

In closing.—Read in unison Isaiah 52:7 through 
53:9. Then let there be a period of silence. This 
may be followed by sentence prayers or simply 
brought to a close with a benediction. 


m——~—From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* There have always been persons who have 
been ready to dispute with those who “did great 
wonders and signs among the people.” 

John Wesley was stoned from city to city in 
England. At least one bishop forbade him ever to 
preach in any pulpit in his diocese. All this be- 
cause he insisted upon preaching the good news to 
the poor. 

Edgar J. Helms, the saintly founder of the 
Goodwill Industries, was willing to become the 
laughingstock of all Boston during those early 
years when he was ministering to the destitute of 
the tenement districts. 

There have been those who have been branded 
as “Communist” for no better reason than that 
they joined an organization that was trying to do 
something to better conditions for the downtrod- 
den or the victimized. The days when good people 
can be persecuted for good works are not over. 


 Stephen’s prayer was not an impassioned plea 
that he should be delivered from the stones, only 
that he might be able to maintain the confidence 
that God was standing beside him while and where 
the stones were falling. 

A mother who had been taken to the hospital 
for a very serious operation was talking to her 
pastor just previous to going into the operating 
ward. “Do not pray that I shall be relieved of the 
pain,” she said. “I know that is inevitable. But 





pray that I may somehow understand how, 
through this experience, I may be used to further 
God’s plans. If the pain serves a purpose, and if 
that purpose is God’s will, then I will make it my 
will also.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for April 22. 


THE men who toil and suffer, and die if need be, 
that a principle may live or an idea be carried 
to achievement; choosing rather to be voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness than nameless echoes idly 
repeating words they have not wit to understand— 
these are the world’s heroes and truly great men. 

—Leon C. Prince, The Man Who Dares. Abing- 

don Press. 





Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone; 
Laughs at impossibilities 
And cries, “It shall be done!” 
—Charles Wesley. The Methodist Hymnal, 203 
(stanza 4). 





THE truth is that unless we give back to the world 
something that costs us blood and agony, we shall 
have failed and failed miserably to discharge our 
just and honorable debt. 

—Andrew Mutch. 





Ir we are to triumph in the end, we must start 
being heroic now—heroic in self-discipline and the 
acceptance of hard tasks and hard knocks. 
—Ernest Fremont Tittle, A Mighty Fortress. 
Harper and Brothers. 





Lessons for May 


A new unit, “New Horizons,” will be 
started May 6 and will continue through May 
and June. The aim is “to help men and 
women understand the essentials of con- 
version and become enthusiastic for the ex- 
pansion of Christianity today and tomorrow.” 

The lesson themes are: 


May 6: Converted and Commissioned 
May 13: The Gospel for All Men 

May 20: A Church With Concern 

May 27: Sharing the Gospel With the World 


“What Do We Mean by Conversion?” by 
Glenn Clark, will be a featured article. 
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By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 8:4-8, 14-17, 26-28, 34-35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today you are dealing with the last lesson in 
the unit on “Empowerment for Hard Tasks.” If 
you have taken part in a recent campaign of visita- 
tion evangelism, your experience in attempting 
to present the Christian faith to indifferent or 
hostile persons will be very valuable. If you have 
not, there may be a person in your group who 
has had such an experience. 

The materials in Adult Student, Wesley Quar- 
terly, Daily Bible Lessons, and International Les- 
son Annual are very helpful. The passages from 
the Scriptures introduce us to an outstanding 
characteristic of the earliest days of Christianity. 
The early Christians became missionaries; Chris- 
tianity spread in an astounding fashion in the 
Mediterranean world. 

Your task as a leader is to encourage the mis- 
sionary spirit among your students. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christians sometimes hinder the spread of 
Christianity 
II. Assets of Christianity 
III. Sharing the Christian life 
IV. Sharing ideas as well as resources 
V. Sharing the truth in love 
VI. Sharing by doing 


To. BEGIN 


It is possible that you will find some opposition 
to the idea that the missionary movement is a 
necessary part of Christianity. Start with the 
proposition that a Christian is prompted from 
within to share his faith. You may find that 
presenting this proposition to the class will pro- 
voke questions right at the start. 

How much of the world, as we know it, is a 
product of the missionary movement? It might be 
interesting for your class to speculate about mod- 
ern American life if Christians had shown no re- 
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Reaches Out 


sponsibility to convey the faith to others. How 
can we awaken in modern Christians the same 
intensity of concern that has made a great many 
aspects of our culture rich for us? 

You may find in your students much misin- 
formation about the actual life of a missionary. As 
you prepare this lesson, try to obtain a recent bi- 
ography of a missionary. Perhaps, for example, 
you could read parts of the life of Albert Schweit- 
zer, noting how he spoke to natives about a loy- 
ing God at the same time as he was trying to heal 
their bodies. 


How To PrROcEED 


I. Christians sometimes hinder the spread of 
Christianity 


It is appropriate for all Christians to begin 
their discussion of missionary effort with some 
humility. We Christians sometimes become the 
greatest of handicaps as the church attempts to 
reach out to the non-Christians. 

A recent literary figure once confided an inci- 
dent from his college days. He did not look at- 
tractive, and he dressed in an untidy fashion. 
Furthermore, he had a set of outlandish ties. When 
the time came for his fraternity to gain new 
members, they did not know what to do with 
this peculiar-looking student. Finally, they re- 
quested him to dress at his worst and pretend to 
belong to a rival fraternity. 

This incident presents us with the challenge: 
Are we attractive evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity? In what ways are we obstacles to the 
entrance of others into the Christian faith? 


II. Assets of Christianity 


Ask the class what the Christian possesses that 
is worth sharing. You may find that some of your 
students think that everybody all over the world 
is happy with his own religion. Such a person asks, 
“Why should we bother him?” Such an attitude 
constitutes quite an oversimplification. But to 
meet this attitude we first must concentrate on the 
great wealth of our faith. 

There is a fundamental joy about the Christian 
life which a genuine Christian would be moved to 
share. A Christian is noted for his compassion 
toward others. He has a special concept of the 
significance of every individual. He is able to show 
less shock at the dark depths of life. 

There may be a temptation in your group to 
equate some aspects of American culture w! 
Christianity. Wouldn’t we be tempted, if we were 
missionaries, to suppose that it was important to 
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get people to eat with knives and forks, or to wear 
the same sort of clothing we wear in this country? 

It is clear in our biblical passage that Chris- 
tianity was leaping the boundaries of the Jewish 
groups. Wesley Quarterly brings this factor out 
very well. The Christian religion has continued 
to leap boundaries. 

See if your group can identify any prejudices 
that Christianity is leaping in our time. It is inter- 
esting to note that Christians from the Far East 
have much to give us:as they compare American 
Christianity with the Christianity they know in 
their own lands. Christians from other countries 
are raising embarrassing questions about our de- 
nominations and the way in which our church life 
sometimes reflects economic stations. They are 
also concerned about our color barriers. 


Ill. Sharing the Christian life 


The early Christian felt so profoundly the joy 
of God’s presence that he couldn’t help wishing 
to share this experience. The deeper our own 
experience of this same joy, the more like the 
early Christians we will be. 

Nevertheless, we are not to think of the process 
of sharing as a domineering one. We are to show 
respect for the ideas of others. Every sneer on our 
part can create deep scars in the lives of other 
people. Above all, we are to respect the persons 
who differ from us. Each one of these persons, 
however much he differs from us, is still one for 
whom Jesus died. 

Accordingly, there is a certain kind of gentle- 
ness of spirit that marches harmoniously along 
with the desire to share one’s faith. Ask your class 
about their experiences of coming into the Chris- 
tian faith. How many were won by command, and 
how many by kindness and compassion? 


IV. Sharing ideas as well as resources 


It would be well to examine again the story of 
Philip and the Ethiopian. Note that what the 
eunuch lacked was the insight that made the 
Scriptures clear. The example of Philip introduces 
us to the fact that Christians have a responsibility 
for sharing Christian ideas as well as distinctive 
forms of Christian behavior. 

This is a point about which many Christians 
are unsure. They feel satisfied when Christianity 
engages in good works. They gladly support relief 
measures for the widow and the orphan. But they 
— to support the dissemination of Christian 
ideas, 

The rivals of Christianity today do not make 
the mistake of supposing that ideas are unimpor- 
tant. Call the attention of the class to the fact 
that in today’s world there is a conflict of ideas. 
For us to suppose that communism, for example, 
can be fought with ice-cream cones is to make a 
great mistake. Ideas sway men’s minds. Two great 
anti-Christian missionary forces of today, the re- 
ligion of Islam and the “religion” of communism, 
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Often a word to a friend will win him to Christ and 
the Church. 


are fighting for men’s minds and souls. Christians 
need a sense of urgency for spreading the gospel 
of Christ in this warfare of ideas. 

It is Christian to perform deeds that alleviate 
man’s physical misery. But to reason that we 
should leave men’s minds uninformed is to indulge 
in a curious kind of materialism. Is it only men’s 
bodies that need help? Does man live by bread 
alone? We should leave neither the body nor the 
mind nor the spirit untouched by the compassion 
of God. 

If we Christians do not wish to illumine men’s 
minds, we must be content for other movements 
to do so. 


V. Sharing the truth in love 


The most important characteristic of Christian 
action is an inner one. Christians act as they do 
with an inward motivation of love and good will. 

Ask your class members to describe good will. 
One essential would be that the basic needs and 
rights of the other person are respected. We need 
to ask ourselves what the needs of human beings 
are. 

A human being has a right to a certain dignity 
and security—at least the security of a being who 
has found God’s forgiveness. He should be a free 
being. He needs to be assured of love—love so 
fundamental that it is understood to come from 
God. The world needs Christ. There is a need for 
a missionary movement that will win others to the 
Christian way of life. 

Our love as Christians is not a rosy sentimen- 
tality. The paths to wholeness for man are rough 
and steep. We can see for ourselves how much our 
stature is enlarged when we become Christians. 
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But the winning of the world has proved to be no 
simple task. 

Love can release in us a constructive imagina- 
tion. We can be sure that others will recognize this 
love even when they refuse certain Christian in- 
sights. When Christian love is given and received, 
even though we apparently fail, others have 
gained a foundation upon which to build. Someone 
in your class may be able to tell how good will 
from a Christian touched him even before he 
entered the Christian way. 





































VI. Sharing by doing 


How many of your group have been won to 
Christianity by the example of a Christian? 

I think that most of the class will see that the 
sharing of Christianity is sometimes most effec- 
tively done by our lives. This is one of the reasons 
for active participation in the affairs of the church. 
The ideals and the outlook of the Christian faith 
will become so deeply imbedded in us that they 
will be almost unconsciously reflected in our habits 
of thought and action. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the place of each Christian in the 
missionary enterprise? See the quotation in Adult 
Student from My Lady of the Chimney Corner. 

2. Name some of the projects carried on by 
missionaries in foreign countries. (You would be 
helped if you wrote for Christian Horizons which 
is published by The Student Volunteer Movement 
for Christian Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. This booklet would open the 
eyes of many of your students to the extraordinary 
variety of tasks carried on by Christian mission- 
aries.) 

3. What difference will it make if additional 
groups of people turn to Islam or to communism 
rather than to Christianity? 

4. What is the evidence that our nation is also 
a mission field? 

5. What discoveries have church members made 
when they called on other church members? 

6. What are some of the inner reasons why we 
avoid taking part in our program of lay visitation 
of church members? 

7. Why is it held that the spiritual welfare of 
the church membership is the responsibility of 
more than the minister of the church? 





In CLOSING 


Bring together the observations of the class as 
to the reasons why Christianity is characteristi- 
cally a missionary enterprise. Sum up also the 
constructive features of Christianity. Call atten- 
tion to any specific program that is supported by 
your particular congregation. For example, does 
your church support a special missionary? 

In your closing prayer ask that we who are so 
deeply indebted to the missionary movement 
might feel called to. further its efforts. 
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By PAUL B. MAVES 


These suggestions were planned for classes ys. 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


In the opening chapters of the Book of Acts we 
have seen how the Christian movement grew 
in Jerusalem, mainly among the Jews and the 
Jewish proselytes. In the eighth chapter we see 
how the disciples were scattered by a wave of 
persecution that burst against them and how even 
Samaritans and Gentiles were infected with the 
gospel and became Christians. 

As Rowlingson (Wesley Quarterly) says, “To- 
day’s lesson emphasizes more the inevitable spread 
of the gospel than our obligation to spread it.” 
Many people consider evangelism and missions 
a nuisance or an intrusion into the privacy of 
others. Many think of it in terms of a duty to 
which Christians have to be prodded and coaxed. 
For the early church it seems to have been as 
spontaneous as the shining of the sun and as lively 
as fire. 

Purpose.—We shall try to determine the nature 
of Christian witness. Can one be Christian without 
being concerned to share the gospel? What is the 
layman’s part in the evangelization of the world? 
What strategies of witnessing shall we follow in 
our work, our recreation, our family life, our civic 
activities? Is it enough to witness by deeds alone, 
or should we proclaim the gospel in words? And 
when should this be done? Should all preaching 
be done in church? 

To whom shall the gospel be given? Are any 
groups to be let out? Are we actually withholding 
the gospel from certain groups outside our circle? 
Is it possible that American Christians are too 
complacent, too contented? Would persecution in- 
duce new vitality into the life of American 
churches? 

Preparation.—Everyone should read the entire 
eighth chapter of Acts. Be sure to have a map of 
Palestine (New Testament period) for class use, 
for we are concerned in this lesson with geographi- 
cal references. 

Have someone look up the Samaritans in order 
to report on them. Someone else can look up 
Ethiopia and the history of the Christian Church 
there. 

To begin.—You may refer to the map, indicating 
the movement of the Christian community out of 
Jerusalem and the locations of the incidents re- 
ported in today’s lesson. Then have the reports 
on the Samaritans and on Ethiopia. Emphasize the 
way in which the gospel burst the bounds of 
Judaism and went out to so-called inferior peoples 
and to foreign races. Indicate how hard it was 
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for the leaders of the group at Jerusalem to let 
the gospel go. Discuss also the attempt to make 
the converts conform to certain institutional forms 
before they could be accepted as genuine. 

How to proceed.—Take up the questions listed 
under “Purpose.” When you come to the question 
about strategies of talking to others about the 
gospel, you might have some spontaneous drama- 
tizations or role playing. 

Set up some typical situations. Let members of 
the class take the parts of the persons in the situa- 
tions, and let them play out these parts spon- 
taneously. 

For example, a new family moves next .door. 
The two men are talking over the fence. How 
would one introduce the topic of religion and ex- 
tend an invitation to the newcomer to go with 
him to church? 

Or again, a Christian knows that one of his 
fellow employees has no interest in church or 
religion. They are riding together to work. How 
would the Christian raise the question of religion 
with his fellow employee? 

There may be other situations more typical and 
more crucial to your particular community. If so, 
use them. Let two or three persons try playing the 
role of the Christian who wants to talk to the non- 
Christian. Discuss how each of the persons in the 
situation would feel and respond to the approaches 
used. Evaluate them. 

In closing.—Suggest that perhaps we in America 
have become rather contented and complacent 
about our religion. We assume this is a Christian 
nation, and either we do not feel a need to share 
the gospel or we feel that such sharing would be 
an invasion of privacy. There is a kind of taboo 
on talking about religion or sharing deep feelings 
with other persons. Perhaps this is a reaction 
against excessive emotionalism and against irre- 
sponsible evangelism that exploited rather than 
expressed loving concern. 


Close by repeating the memory selection, John 
13:35. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


t It would have been very easy for a con- 
servative member of the little Christian commun- 
ity in Jerusalem to have argued that Philip ought 
to stay at home. “Why should he go of up north 
to preach to those barbarous Samaritans when 
there is so mueh to do right here in our own 
front yard?” 

But if it had not been for the fact that Philip 
broke away from the conventional and the usual 
and went out into the “foreign field,” the whole 





Christian movement might have become nothing 
more than a small sect inside Judaism. 

We are Christians today, and the gospel is 
preached to us, because one man nearly two thou- 
sand years ago became a foreign missionary. 


’ The Ethopian on his way home from Jerusalem 
to Africa may have been very famous; he was 
also very hungryhearted. We sometimes assume 
that because a man occupies a conspicuous post 
he is immune to anxieties. But that is not true. 

A Protestant clergyman had been granted an 
interview by a high administrative official in the 
United States government. Their business being 
concluded two or three minutes earlier than had 
been anticipated, the preacher said, “Mr. Secre- 
tary, I have no way of knowing how heavy your 
load of responsibility is, but I do know how great 
the power of our heavenly Father is. We have two 
minutes left, and if you would like me to do so, 
I would like to offer a prayer.” The secretary re- 
plied, “That would be greatly appreciated.” 

With that the preacher prayed—simply, direct- 
ly, earnestly, and for the secretary by name. At 
the conclusion of the petition, the preacher arose 
to go. But the secretary sat silently, his head 
bowed. 

Finally the government official looked up, ex- 
tended his hand, and said, “In all my months in 
this office this is the first prayer I have heard 
offered in this room except my own. I have needed 
the prayers of some other man. Thank you.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for April 29. 


FoLLOwING Jesus means taking up his program 
and expanding our narrow grasp of heart and 
will until we have committed our lives to this 
great world-transforming purpose. 
—Daniel J. Fleming, Marks of a World Chris- 
tian. Association Press. 





THE outreach of our faith is unlimited either by 
time or space. The aim of the gospel is to reach 
and transform the lives of all men everywhere, 
now and forever. 
—Hutgh C. Stuntz, “The Outreach of Our Faith,” 
in The Pulpit, May, 1951. 








SEEING horizons and selling them is the biggest 
business on earth. For it is only horizons which 
can bring light for ignorance, understanding for 
prejudice, co-operation for competition. Every 
spire points to far vistas. Every true church deals 
in horizons. 

—Frederick Brown Harris, Spires of the Spirit. 

Abingdon Press. 
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UNIT V: HOW SHALL A CHRISTIAN GIVE? 
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By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


With this lesson we begin a new unit of five 
lessons on the meaning of Christian giving. It is 
suggested that you read these five lessons in Adult 
Student before you teach this first lesson. The 
scanning of these lessons will help place this one 
in proper relationship to the succeeding ones. The 
first lesson should lay the groundwork for the 
entire series. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you teach today’s lesson your purpose is 
to help your students understand that money, of 
itself, is neither good nor evil. Money can be the 
root of good. Plan your lesson around this central 
purpose. 

It is important that you read first the students’ 
material in Adult Student, including the daily 
Bible readings. The exegesis and exposition on 
pages 280-293 of Volume 8 of The Interpreter’s 
Bible will prove very helpful in your preparation 
for this lesson. 

There are several excellent books with chapters 
on Christian giving (page 35). See page 5 for an 
article related to this course. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 

II. Gain all you can 
III. Save all you can . 
IV. Give all you can 


To BEGIN 
As you begin this unit on Easter Sunday, it 





Dr. JACKSON is associate professor of urban sociology, 
Perkins School of Theology. 
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April 1: 
Money Can Be 
the Root of Good 


would be well to call attention to the fact that 
the previous week has been the season for Chris- 
tians to think of the gift of Christ the Savior. For 
the next five weeks the group will concern itself 
with how a Christian bears witness to his faith 
through giving. It may be well to point out that 
the unit is not built around the question: How 
much shall a Christian give? The unit revolves 
around the more basic query: How shall a Chris- 
tian give? 


How To PROCEED 


I. Introduction 


You may wish to introduce this lesson with the 
story of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., before a Senate 
Investigating Committee of the 1930’s. 

The counsel for the committee asked Mr. Rocke- 
feller if he knew that the Bible stated that money 
was the root of all evil. Mr. Rockefeller replied 
that the attorney had incorrectly quoted the Scrip- 
ture. The biblical passage declared a more pro- 
found truth: “For the love of money is the root 
of all evils” (1 Timothy 6:10a). 

The many benevolences of Mr. Rockefeller, 
such as his gifts to Riverside Church and Union 
Theological Seminary, indicate that he had an 
understanding of these words of Scripture. 


II. Gain all you can 


This is the first point in the outline of a famous 
sermon that John Wesley preached. The verse 
which he used as a text (Luke 16:9) is one of 
the verses included in the Bible readings for this 
lesson. The outline that he used for this sermon 
has become one of the best-known works of Wes- 
ley. 

Mr. Wesley could tell his followers to gain all 
the money possible because he believed that 
money was not in itself evil. He proclaimed, 
despite the many words spoken against money, 
that the fault did not lie in the money, but rather 
in those who used it. As he said, “It may be used 
ill: and what may not?” It should be seen that 
“in the present state of mankind, it is an excellent 
gift of God, answering the noblest ends.” 
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The words of Wesley remind us of the views of 
Governor William Bradford of Plymouth Colony. 
Bradford said that the making of money was a 
God-given duty, providing no moral law was 
broken in the process. The Puritans tended to 
regard the ability to make money as a token of 
God’s grace. Diligent hard work was conceived 
as a Christian virtue, while idleness was declared 
sinful. 

Both the Puritans and Wesley found biblical 
passages stressing the value of work as opposed 
to the shame of sloth. “Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you keep away from any brother who is living 
in idleness” (2 Thessalonians 3:6). 

“If any one will not work, let him not eat. For 
we hear that some of you are living in idleness, 
mere busybodies, not doing any work. Now such 
persons we command and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ to do their work in quietness and to earn 
their own living.” (2 Thessalonians 3:10b-12.) 

Wesley was anxious that in the gaining of 
money one should observe certain rules. Money 
should not be gained at the expense of hurt to 
one’s body. In our economy, safety regulations 
have largely eliminated hazardous working condi- 
tions, but there is no safeguard against ulcers de- 
rived from the tensions of business. 

Wesley declared it wrong to gain money at the 
expense of hurt to one’s mind or to one’s integrity. 
Christians should not engage in any business that 
violated the law of the land or that required 
cheating or lying. Such occupations could not be 
considered Christian vocations. The giving of 
money made in such ventures could not erase the 
wrong involved in the gaining of the money. 

The early Methodists were advised that, in the 
gaining of money, they should use all the common 
sense that God had given them. Such advice was 
drawn from the parable of the dishonest steward 
included in the Bible readings for this lesson. The 
parable of the dishonest steward was meant to 
make one point and one point only: the Christians 
should be as clever as the unjust steward. 

Jesus usually used parables, not allegories. “He 
did not choose perfect characters for the parables: 
none is perfect except God.” 1 He used each par- 
able as a popular story to illustrate a single phase 
of his message. Certainly Jesus did not want his 
disciples to be rascals of the type of the unjust 
steward, but he did want them to use as much in- 
telligence as this scoundrel. 

Wesley pointed out that if one’s gain was at 
the expense of his neighbor, then he did not love 
his neighbor as himself. He advised the early 
Methodists against gain through gambling, exces- 
Sve interest (even though legal) , or pawnbroking. 
Neither should a Christian engage in a price war 
for the purpose of ruining a neighbor’s trade. No 
Methodist should sell alcoholic beverages for this 
worked hurt to the neighbor’s body. 


sa 
?George Arthur Buttrick, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8. 
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“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, .. .” 


(Matthew 6:19a) 


We need to keep in mind these restrictions of 
Wesley before we take too literally his words that 
one should gain all the money possible. An ex- 
cellent example of a Christian criticism of un- 
limited money-making can be seen in the condem- 
nation by Governor Bradford of the colonist who 
owned the only cow in Massachusetts. The great 
demand for milk and the limited supply should 
not serve as the occasion of one colonist’s enrich- 
ment at the expense of his neighbors. 


III. Save all you can 


We are enjoined to gain all the money we can 
in order that this money may be put to the proper 
use. Wesley believed that one should save all the 
money possible as a rule of Christian prudence. 
Wasteful spending could be prevented only if 
one saved all that he could. 

Saving was not to be undertaken for the pur- 
pose of amassing wealth. Rather, the saving was 
considered as related to prudential spending. No 
Christian should spend his money in gluttony or 
drunkenness. Neither should he develop expen- 
sive and elegant tastes, even though indulgence in 
them did not result in gluttony or drunkenness. 

Wesley could say, “Lay out nothing to gratify 
the pride of life, to gain the admiration or praise 
of men.” In his own life these words found ample 
expression. He refused to drink a second cup of 
tea so that he could save the fraction of a penny 
which a second cup would cost. Late in life he 
could inform the tax collector that he owned no 
silver plate. The frugal life of Wesley was truly an 
example ‘of how to save all the money possible. 
(He gave away the money thus saved.) 

The early Methodists followed so closely the 
injunction to save that many of them became 
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wealthy. Such a turn of events deeply disturbed 
Wesley for he regarded wealth as a real hazard 
to Christian living. Wealth in itself was not bad, 
but it would tend to create a love for money. 

It might well be pointed out that Wesley did not 
obtain his views concerning wealth wholly from 
the Scriptures, but also rather from practical 
observations. 

Jesus has sometimes been portrayed as a social- 
ist or a revolutionary. Familiar passages can be 
quoted in which he seemed to speak strongly 
against wealth, as Mark 10:25; Matthew 6:33; 
19:21; Luke 6:20, 24. Particularly pointed was 
his word: “Do not lay up for yourselves treasures 
on earth” (Matthew 6:19a). 

The Scriptures cited above constitute only a 
small portion of those that set forth Jesus’ teach- 
ings concerning money. It does not appear that 
he was opposed to private property ‘as such. But 
where does one find Jesus pronouncing a blessing 
on the rich? In one passage Jesus marveled at 
the faith of a wealthy centurion who had built a 
synagogue for the Jews (Luke 7:1-10). 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus is 
included in the Bible readings for this lesson. How 
is this parable to be explained? What point was 
Jesus making in the story? Was this teaching 
aimed at self-centeredness? or wealth? or lack of 
charity? Some have compared this parable with 
the parable of the rich fool (Luke 12: 16-21). That 
rich man was a fool because he ignored God. 

Wesley argued not from the Scriptures, but 
rather proposed that every Christian needed to 
add a third to the rules of Christian prudence 
concerning the use of money. The observance of 
this third rule would remove the dangers implicit 
in the love of money. 


IV. Give all you can- 


This third rule of Christian. prudence is a rule 
of practical wisdom. Money is to be given away to 
the worthy. As much common sense must be used 
in giving as in gaining and saving. Money is not 
to be distributed indiscriminately just so that one 
may be rid of the “filthy lucre.” 
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The use of wisdom in giving money is necessary 
because we are stewards of God. So, Wesley 
concluded, the wise use of money fulfills one’s 
stewardship: “You ‘render unto God the things 
that are God’s,’ not only by what you give to the 
poor, but also by that which you expend in pro- 
viding things needful for yourself and your house- 
hold.” 

Some Methodists interpreted these words in a 
very loose fashion. They did not ask themselve; 
the four questions that Wesley meant to serve as 
a test of one’s stewardship in each and every ac- 
tion. The lesson in Adult Student points out that 
these questions are as applicable today as for- 
merly. They are good test questions to help us 
find the answer to the theme of this unit: How 
shall a Christian give? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can one gain all the money possible 
without developing a love for money? 

2. What are some of the ways of gaining money 
that are unworthy of Christians? 

3. Why should a Christian who is already 
wealthy continue to gain money? 

4. What would happen to American society if 
the Christians ceased to satisfy elegant and expen- 
sive tastes? 

5. Are the three prudential rules of Wesley as 
applicable for present-day society as for his? How 
does the intervention of government in economic 
matters affect the applicability of the rules? 

6. What changes would occur in The Methodist 
Church if we took Wesley’s words seriously? 

7. Can one be a good Christian steward and also 
be rich? Are wealthy persons necessary for the 
continuation of our present-day form of capital- 
ism? Is the preservation of capitalism one of the 
duties of a Christian steward? 


In CLOSING 


As you close, call attention that Wesley viewed 
giving as only one part of the duties of steward- 
ship. The making and saving of money are also 
important, not for personal gain, but as a fulill- 
ment of Christian stewardship. 


r———The Group in Action 








By PAUL PETTIT 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: To see that money is a tool, a means 
to an end and not an end in itself, and that it can 
be used to the glory of God. 








Dr. Pettit is a member of the editorial staff of Abingdon 
Press. 
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Preparation: Read over the total unit. Observe 
that it is concerned not so much with the method 
of giving as it is with the motive. Jesus was forever 
turning men’s eyes from outer appearances to 
inner motives. He saw how often men do the right 
thing from the wrong reasons. Right giving must 
begin with right living. Right living in turn. de- 
pends upon the extent of our genuine commitment 
to God in Christ. 

Are we ready to put first things first? Are we 
ready to answer the claim Christ makes upon all 
that we have and are? Does not his gift of himself 
require that we respond by bringing every talent 
of hand and brain under obedience to his will? 

At least a week before April 1, assign each of 
the four main sections in Adult Student to per- 
sons for discussion, as members of a symposium. 
The following questions can be used to guide their 
preparation. If a symposium is not used, the ques- 
tions can be used in group discussion. 

Procedure: Introduce the members of the sym- 
posium who will discuss: 


1. Gaining all you can. 


How is the Christian limited from gaining all 
he can? Are any vocational choices closed to the 
Christian? Can the Christian compensate in other 
ways for profit he might lose through high ethical 
standards? 


April 8: Giving 


rme——The Leader 


in Action 








By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is concerned with the motives for 
giving. You will want to read the lesson in Adult 
Student first in your preparation. Excellent mate- 
tial concerning this lesson may be found in 
Volume 8 of The Interpreter’s Bible. You may 
also wish to study some of the financial materials 
used in your church. 

What appeals are made in church financial 
Campaigns? How do these appeals compare with 
the motives for giving mentioned by Jesus in the 
daily Bible readings? If you have materials from 
financial campaigns of welfare agencies or col- 
leges, you may wish to study their appeals for giv- 
Ing. These may point out some of the many 
motives for giving. 





2. Save all you can. 


Have the saving habits of our fathers been made 
obsolete by present-day social security, and other 
provisions for old age? How can we distinguish 
between necessities and luxuries? We are often 
told that the more we consume, the more prosper- 
ity is created. Is there any fallacy in this from a 
Christian point of view? 


3. Give all you can. 


What was John Wesley’s own example in the 
matter of giving? If a person sets out to give “all 
he can,” how can he discover what God expects 
him to give? 

Discuss Wesley’s four tests of spending as given 
by Bucke (Adult Student) and apply them to 
each of the following situations: (a) Buying an 
Easter outfit, (b) trading in a two-year-old car on 
anew model, (c) contributing to an air-condition- 
ing unit for your church. 

In closing: Ask one of the class members to 
prepare a brief prayer of thanksgiving for the 
privilege and responsibility of being His stewards. 

Planning ahead: Choose three or four members 
of the class who have had experience in fund- 
raising for such causes as Community Chest, Red 
Cross, or other funds. Ask them to consider during 
the week the question, Why do people give to 
charitable causes? 


from the Heart 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Token gifts 
II. Giving with humility 
III. Giving without hope of recompense 
IV. The gift of self 
V. Selfless giving—world redemption 


To BEGIN 


This lesson can be well begun by going back 
to last week’s lesson and summarizing Wesley’s 
rules for the prudential use of money. 

The early Methodist Church did not intend to 
allow a legalistic view of giving to become stand- 
ard. The concept of the stewardship of life as a 
whole had deep spiritual rootage. The church as an 
institution, however, is always better able to 
maintain the letter of the law than the spirit stand- 
ing back of the law. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Token gifts 


It may be helpful to point out that a gift need 
not be small to be a token gift. Any gift that is 
given without a genuine interest on the part of 
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Pinney, from Monkmeyer ii 


The budget of a Christian includes giving to the church. 


the donor is a token gift, regardless of its size. 
Fund-raising organizations that believe that token 
giving is the greatest menace to the church’s 
finances are quite correct. Any gift to the church 
that does not include an interest in the church is of 
limited value. 

Token gifts frequently are made to get rid of 
a solicitor. No businessman wishes to run the risk 
of offending a solicitor who might be a potential 
customer. Many of us have found that a small gift 
to the hobo is the easiest way of dismissing him. 
Such gifts are dangerous both to the donor and 
to the recipient. 

Token gifts sometimes are made to escape the 
label of stinginess. There is little actual interest 
in what the gift accomplishes for the recipient— 
the interest is in what the gift gains for the donor 
in the way of public esteem. 

A gift that proceeds from a legal requirement 
is a token gift. When one gives to fulfill a law— 
even the law of the tithe—his gift is a token of his 
fulfillment of the law. When the tithe is given from 
the heart, the law is forgotten. Frequently the gift 
exceeds the tithe, and always the desire is present 
to exceed the tithe if only such generosity were 
possible. 

Jesus’ condemnation of the Pharisees at one 
point was directed to their lack of love (see Luke 
11:42). Their legalistic approach to the tithe had 
prevented their giving from the heart. 

The legalism of the Pharisees was so binding 
that many times they were prevented from ren- 
dering common aid to suffering persons. One of 
the daily Bible readings for this lesson tells how 
their law of the Sabbath did not allow them to 
help a sick man (Luke 14:1-6), although this 
same law of the Sabbath made provision for rescu- 
ing an animal from a well. The financial loss en- 
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tailed in the death of an animal was more jm. 
portant than the loss of health of a brother. Under 
such rules the tithe was only a token gift. It had 
destroyed love and substituted self-righteousness, 
Token gifts sometimes constitute a form of 
superstitious pay for good fortune. One wealthy 
Methodist regularly makes extra contributions to 
the church when he guesses right on the stock 
market. He is “paying” God for his good luck. 


II. Giving with humility 


It may be helpful to point out that Jesus re. 
garded humility as one of the cardinal virtues. In 
our society we are not sure that we like humble 
people. Much of the humility that we see is af- 
fected and artificial. 

Our need of humility is an integral part of 
Christian stewardship. We are God’s agents, 
managing his property. We deserve no great credit 
when we have donated his goods to the achieve- 
ment of his purposes in the world. Neither should 
we expect great praise for using the talents we 
have received through the grace of God. 

In the daily Bible reading, Luke 14:1-11, the 
need for humility was clearly emphasized. “For 
every one who exalts himself will be humbled, and 
he who humbles himself will be exalted,” is found 
in three places in the Gospels: Matthew 23:12; 
Luke 14:11; 18:14. 

Some have felt that Jesus emphasized humility 
because the Pharisees were so vain in their reli- 
gious pomp. But, is pharisaism ever dead? The 
tenor of the Pharisee’s prayer can often be de- 
tected in prayers of Christians. Even though we 
do not repeat his words, “God, I thank thee that 
I am not like other men” (Luke 18:11b), we 
sometimes are proud of our humility. 

Jesus taught by action as well as by word. He 
exemplified each of the virtues he extolled. He 
was as humble as any could ever hope to be. He 
turned extravagant compliments so the object of 
praise was changed (see Luke 11:27f., Mark 
10:18). He left the disciples to discover for them- 
selves that he was Christ (Mark 8:27-29). 

In connection with Jesus’ life it might be of 
value to study the blessings of humility. In our 
lesson parable the humble man will be exalted. 
In other passages of Scripture other rewards are 
promised to the humble. These blessings come as 
the natural consequence of humility. 

The humble man is dissatisfied with himself 
because he is so unlike God. The goal is perfection. 
The failure to reach the goal keeps the righteous 
man humble and helps him strive for goodness. 

Humility in giving cannot be isolated from the 
general humility of a Christian. Humility in giving 
received special attention from our Lord because 
the act of giving is always a temptation to pride 
and vanity. 


III. Giving without hope of recompense 
You may want to refer here to the American 
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ractice of “swapping gifts.” Of course, the “swap- 
ing” part of the phrase really kills the “gift” part. 
The swapping of knives, “sight unseen,” by small 
boys represents a higher ethical standard than 
the exchange of gaily beribboned gift packages. 

The Reverend Roland Lippman challenged the 
members of his congregation to lay before the 
Christ child’s manger a gift equal in value to the 
most expensive present made to a friend or rela- 
tive. Such giving, without hope of return, was 
praised by Jesus in a passage in the daily Bible 
readings for this lesson, Luke 14:12-14. 

In many passages Jesus stressed that Christians 
were to serve, not to be served. They were to lose 
their lives, not try to find their lives. A follower 
of Jesus was not to seek any reward from men for 
any of his good deeds. “Your Father who sees in 
secret will reward you” (Matthew 6:4b). Any 
gift made with hope of recompense denoted a lack 
of faith in God. 

In this connection you may wish to mention 
some of the appeals made in connection with finan- 
cial campaigns. Sometimes we are advised to tithe 
so God can give us more money. On other occa- 
sions we are urged to give to the local church 
so that we can worship in a beautiful sanctuary 
or enjoy fellowship in a lovely church parlor. We 
are even encouraged to give to the poor so that 
we can reduce juvenile delinquency and high 
police costs resulting therefrom. 

Each of these appeals has been very effective in 
securing contributions. We have not learned to 
give from the heart. We want a return from our 
giving, as we do from “other investments.” 

Those who need our gifts the most are least 
able to make any return to us. When we see their 
need and give from the heart, we have learned 
the meaning of the Scripture lesson. 


IV. The gift of self 


“The gift without the giver is bare.” This line 
of poetry attests the necessity of giving away our 
hearts with any contribution we make. 

It is difficult to give of yourself when you give 
money. Money is, in a sense, an abstraction. The 
gift of money may be a routine performance of 
duty. When the gift is small or moderate in size, 
the donation is more apt to be routine. A gift of 
objects without a gift of one’s interest and love 
is not a Christian gift in the complete sense. 

When the gift is large enough to cause conflicts 
with selfish desires, giving ceases to be routine. 
Any sacrificial giving inevitably includes a gift 
of one’s interest. The larger the sacrifice, the more 
complete the devotion must be to Christ’s way. 
The widow of Jesus’ story could not possibly have 
given all her substance except that this gift 
flowed from a deep concern for the Temple (Mark 
12: 41-44) , 

When our gifts run counter to our selfish de- 
sires, we are truly giving from the heart. Any 
gift of service makes demands upon us that can- 





not be met with a routine gift. Correspondingly, 
our gifts of service and time may prove far more 
valuable to the church than our gifts of money. 

Many urban churches suffer from the disease 
of anonymity. Services rendered by members in 
the rural community are rendered by paid em- 
ployees in the urban church. The church has 
ceased to be an institution in which people work 
together but has become rather a place where 
people gather together. Members who give of 
their time and abilities help the spiritual growth 
of the fellowship. 

Every gift which we make should effect a 
change within us. It should be a means of “growth 
in grace.” It should help us to become interested 
in persons not ordinarily included in our selfish 
concerns. Such gifts are from the heart. 


V. Selfless giving—world redemption 


The Scripture passage for this lesson concludes 
with a statement by Jesus about salt. Parallel pas- 
sages are to be found in Matthew 5:13 and Mark 
9: 49-50. In Matthew the passage is included in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

You may want to refer to the opinion of some 
scholars that “for the land” in Luke 14:35 may be 
a mistranslation from an original source which 
read “for seasoning.” If there existed such an 
original source the passage might have read: “It 
[salt] is fit neither for seasoning nor for manure.” 
(In the language which may have been the orig- 
inal of the Book of Luke, the words for “land” 
and “seasoning” were very similar.) 

In the ancient world salt was very valuable. 
The word to the disciples that they were the salt 
of the earth was in a sense a compliment. Also, it 
was a word of tremendous responsibility. 

Salt was used in the ancient world as a pre- 
servative. In a tropical climate without refrigera- 
tion food spoiled very quickly. Salt was used very 


Sudden Spring 


The fruit tree in the vacant lot 
Across the street, | see, 

Is flaunting buds of pink popcorn 
To cheer the soul of me. 


Each day new buds are bursting forth, 
Within the sun’s warm fire, 

Pink sprays of springtime ecstacy 
Sweet as a heart's desire. 


If boughs of dull brown barrenness 
Can burst in sudden spring, 

Cannot a heart grown drab and gray 
Send forth new flowering? 


By CORA MAY PREBLE 
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largely to prevent corruption. (If the food spoiled 
only slightly, pepper was added to cover the bad 
taste.) 

The Christians were sent into the world to save 
the world from corruption. The climate of the 
world would quickly ruin things‘unless the salt of 
the earth were at work. 

In connection with this fact you may wish to 
point out that dry salt is not able to serve any 
useful purpose. Only when the salt enters into 
solution and loses its individual identity does 
it enter upon its saving work. The Christian like- 
wise becomes selfless in making the redemptive 
gift to mankind—the gift of his witness to the 
Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we give of our time and abilities 
so they will be most useful to God? 

2. Are most of us basically selfish in our giving? 

3. When is a tithe too little to give to God? Is 
it ever too much? 

4. Why did Jesus commend the widow for giv- 
ing all her money? Why did he advise his followers 
to count the cost before starting to be a disciple? 

5. Who is the humblest man you know? Do you 
want to be like him? Why? 

6. Can a wealthy person or a genius be humble? 

7. What is wrong with the motivation of many 
financial campaigns? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to summarize the points of the 
outline of this lesson. Stress again that Christian 
giving is only a part of the broad area of Christian 
stewardship. Also, the virtues necessary in Chris- 
tian giving are likewise required in other aspects 
of the Christian life. Christian giving is one way 
of bearing witness to the Christ. 


f——The Group in Action 


By PAUL PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In this lesson we get to the spiritual 
roots of giving. If giving is to be more than token 
giving—a sort of half-hearted tip—it must arise 
out of deep convictions. The aim here is to ex- 
amine those qualities of. character that Jesus 
taught were essential to self-giving. 

Preparation: Ask the members of the panel 
selected last week to meet with you some time 
during the week. One of the group should be 
chosen as moderator. Let each person draw on 
his own experience to discuss these main issues: 
(1) What are the basic motives for giving to 
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civic causes? (2) In what respects does such giv- 
ing resemble Christian giving and at what points 
does it differ? 

Procedure: Introduce the moderator of the 
panel who should then explain the group is try- 
ing to get at the basic motives for giving, both 
to general causes and to Christian enterprises. 
He might ask panel members to list some of the 
community causes for which they have solicited 
funds. The panel may then be asked for comment 
on such questions as these: 

1. Does the average citizen give to these com- 
munity causes out of (a) a sense of duty, (b) a 
real acquaintance with specific needs, (c) a feel- 
ing that it is expected of him? 

2. Does such giving often represent a sacrifice? 

3. What deeper motives for giving are needed 
when people give to their church? 

Other members of the class may now be drawn 
into the discussion as they go ahead to consider 
such questions as these: 

1. What is the idea of reward as.seen in the 
Scripture lesson today? (Select one of the better 
readers to read aloud Luke 14:1-14.) 

2. What is the difference between what we 
usually mean by humility and the meaning in 
Luke 14:11? Do we all think of ourselves more 
highly than we ought to think? Can real humility 
be successfully bluffed? 

3. Did Jesus ask us to give without thought of 
any reward whatsoever? Are there earthly re- 
wards as well as heavenly rewards for the gen- 
erous? What are some of them? 

4. Let members of the class try to recall the 
finest example of unselfish love they have ever 
known personally. Each person may have a con- 
tribution to make at this point. 

5. Let them name several present-day Chris- 
tians who have passed the “salt test”—who have 
proved themselves able to give flavor to all the 
world around them. 

6. What does such a standard of self-giving 
suggest for our own personal program of giving? 
How does it affect your church’s balance between 
giving for ourselves or others (current expenses 
versus world benevolences) ? 

In closing: The prayer of dedication might be 
that our hearts be searched, that we be rigidly 
honest with ourselves and with God as to our real 
motives, that we be guided by the mind of Christ 
in all our giving. 

Planning ahead: The lesson next week requires 
an unusual amount of preparation. It will be 
largely based on the reports of three people. As- 
sign these to persons who will conscientiously 
read and investigate, and prepare carefully the 
following reports: (1) What is the Old Testament 
idea of the tithe? (2) What is the New Testament 
attitude toward tithing? (3) What is to be found 
in the Discipline of The Methodist Church de- 
scribing the entire program of stewardship? 
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By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

In teaching today’s lesson you will discuss the 
cost of discipleship. The two previous lessons 
have pointed out that the disciple is an outgoing 
person who is constantly giving himself away. 
The ordinary person cannot measure up to this 
standard. Why is more expected of the Christian? 

Begin your preparation by reading the material 
in Adult Student and the suggested daily Bible 
readings. You may also find it helpful to read the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5 through7) and 
compare it with the passages selected from Luke 
6. The comments in The Interpreter’s Bible (Vol- 
ume 8), are very helpful for this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The call to discipleship 
II. The “Sermon on the Plain” 
A. Good news to the poor 
B. Release to the captive 
C. Liberty for the oppressed 
III. The cost of discipleship 
IV. The rewards of discipleship 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this lesson by referring 
to the lady who won $32,000 on the “$64,000 Ques- 
tion” program, partly because she could give the 
names of the twelve apostles. Ask the members 
of the class if any, individually or collectively, 
can name the apostles. Why do we have such 
difficulty in remembering these apostles? Which 
ones of the apostles are best known? Why? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The call to discipleship 


It may be helpful to point out that Jesus chose 
his twelve apostles from a much larger group 
(compare Luke 6:17). Of the twelve, only Peter, 
James, John, and Judas Iscariot were outstanding. 
Paul merely referred to “the twelve” (1 Corin- 
thians 15:5). 

Luke says Jesus called the twelve “apostles.” 
The early church applied the same title to Paul, 
Barnabas, and other missionaries. The word re- 
ferred to one who had been sent. In the account 
of Matthew the twelve were immediately sent 
out to preach and heal. But later Jesus sent 
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out seventy to accomplish the same type of work. 
Although the word “apostle” has come to have 
a limited meaning, each of us can be a disciple 
sent to accomplish God’s work. 

The Twelve represent several different types 
of personalities. Perhaps Jesus chose such a 
variety so that we could all feel that there is 
hope that we may be his disciples. The doubting 
Thomas and the high-tempered sons of Zebedee 
were not shunned by the Master. 

In connection with this fact it may be that you 
will wish to call attention again to the slight 
knowledge we have concerning most of the 
twelve. What hope this rouses in us! No one of 
us is apt to be a Simon Peter, but much of the 
work of the early church was accomplished by 
the less important persons. There were many 
who labored in the early church who were not 
considered apostles, whose names were not even 
recorded, but by their struggles the church grew. 

It may be helpful to point out that each of us 
is called to be a disciple. Even though one’s 
name may not be recorded on the roster of the 
official board nor included on the list of members 
of the committees of the quarterly conference, he 
is still called to important work. As a disciple he 
is to witness to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


II. The “Sermon on the Plain” 


A. Good news to the poor.—In Nazareth Jesus 
had announced that his call was to preach the 
good news to the poor, release to the captive, and 
liberty for those who were oppressed (Luke 4: 18- 
19). Both Matthew and Luke record the first 
Beatitude as a blessing upon the poor. In Luke’s 
version of the blessing the good news is for any- 
one lacking in economic benefits. Although so- 
ciety may give little heed to the poor, God has 
not forgotten them. He has even pronounced a 
special blessing upon them. 

The news that a poor widow could give more 
than all the wealthy donors to the Temple (Luke 
21:1-4) must have been good news to the early 
disciples. Two mites represented a very slight 
monetary value, but the highest praise was given 
for the generosity of this poor woman. 

B. Release to the captive—Harsh as the Ro- 
man rule was in Jesus’ day and cruel as the prisons 
were, there is a captivity more tyrannical than 
these. Concern for oneself makes one’s soul a 
captive. Only when a person becomes aware of 
another’s need can he be free of the slavery of 
sin. 

The Law was primarily an instrument of good. 
Many, however, were more concerned with using 
the law than they were in living by the spirit 
that supported the law. Each man wanted his 
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just return: an eye for an eye. He wanted his 
rights; they were his. 

The words of Jesus in Luke 6: 27-36 proclaimed 
deliverance from the desire to secure one’s rights. 
Give away the coat (the undergarment) to the 
man who takes your cloak (the outer garment). 
He has no right to either, but give them to him. 
By this staggering statement we are shown that 
the focus of our attention is not the other person 
nor his need. 

You may want to refer here to the words to 
love one’s enemies. We protect our bodies by not 
turning the other cheek. We protect our property 
by holding to both the coat and cloak, if we can. 
We protect our love by being careful to love only 
our friends. Thus, we secure our reputations. We 
act as though only those persons who value our 
merit are worthy of our love. 

It will be helpful to point out that Jesus’ words 
on this subject must have been as shocking to his 
first-century disciples as to his twentieth-century 
followers. The very idea of loving one’s enemies! 
We are even asked to go as far as to lend to them, 
expecting nothing in return. But how long could 
anyone remain an enemy under such treatment? 
Any person who so overcomes his captivity to 
self that he can give to his enemy becomes ir- 
resistible. 

In connection with these words of Jesus it may 
be helpful to recall a story about Lincoln. During 
the war an ardent patriot had heard that Mr. 
Lincoln prayed every day. He asked Lincoln if 
he had prayed that God would destroy the enemy. 
Lincoln’s reply was to the effect that he had 
prayed that God would restore friendship-to the 
nation, that men would no longer regard others 
as enemies. If we pray for our enemies, the way 
of love triumphs. We are delivered from the cap- 
tivity of hatred and self-love. 

C. Liberty for the oppressed—You may want 
to refer here to the Statue of Liberty and the in- 
vitation inscribed on its base. In our society we 
look upon the policies of the government as the 
surest guarantor of liberty. Especially in the past 
two years have we become concerned lest certain 
governmental figures deprive the ordinary citizen 
of his liberty. 

It is difficult for us to conceive of the eagerness 
with which the oppressed await liberty. But the 
liberty desired may not be the type of freedom 
most needed. In Luke 6:37 we find that Jesus 
promised liberty to us if we would extend the 
same to others. Do we want liberty on such terms? 
There are no other terms. 

Luke 6:37 certainly refers to earthly judgment. 
There are ample passages to attest to Jesus’ be- 
lief in the judgment by God. We are not to usurp 
God’s role as judge. Judgment of others welds 
more firmly oppression by earthly judges. 

Jesus did not wish to free his disciples from 
the judgment of God. He only wished to free them 
from the pharisaical interpretations of the law. 
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Jesus was quick to criticize the Pharisees because 
the hardness of their hearts had caused them to 
alter the Mosaic law. 

It may be helpful to point out that some have 
tried to escape tithing altogether because of the 
Pharisees’ legalistic approach to the tithe. Jesus 
delivered us from the legalism of the earthly 
judge, but he did not free us from the final re- 
sponsibility to God. 


III. The cost of discipleship 


Some critics of Christianity have charged that 
the good news of Jesus speaks so frequently of 
rewards that Christianity is a doctrine of selfish- 
ness. In Luke 9:23-25 we have a complete an- 
swer to the critics. Christianity is self-denial. 

The self-denial does not stem from a hatred of 
the flesh. There is no real hatred of the self, ex- 
cept as the self is sinful and unlike God. A Chris- 
tian may even be completely unaware of the 
sacrifice. The self is simply transcended and for- 
gotten through the grace of God which helps us 
to perform our Christian duties. 

Heaven is not gained by trying to be righteous. 
Only as we share the good news we have received 
are we able to lose our life and thereby to find it. 

The reward that Jesus did promise to his dis- 
ciples over and over again was life—eternal life. 
(Mark 10:30, John 5:40; 10:10.) This eternal life 
is not only a reference to the future life, but it 
is a qualitative life available here and now. The 
wealth of the whole world is not to be compared 
with it. “For what does it profit a man if he gains 
the whole world and loses or forfeits himself?” 
(Luke 9:25). 

When riches conflicted for the love of the rich 
young ruler, he was told: “Sell all that you have 
and distribute to the poor, and you will have 
treasure in heaven” (Luke 18:22). Get rid of 
anything that hinders you from finding life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is it possible to love one’s enemies during 
a war? 

2. How literally should we take the words of 
Jesus that we turn the other cheek? 

3. How could a bank run if it let people borrow 
money with no hope of return? Are banks un- 
Christian? 

4. Did Jesus try to free us from the law and 
then reimpose a new series of laws upon us? 

5. How serious should we be about self-denial? 

6. Should tithing be before or after taxes? Are 
we being Christian when we ask this question? 


In CLOSING 


A summary of the “Sermon on the Plain” can 
be presented as the permanent call to disciple- 
ship. The essential good news of this sermon 
should be stressed. Conclude that the reward of 
eternal life comes only through self-denial as an 
expression of the love of God. 
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p—_The Group in Action 


By PAUL PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: To discover the measure of Christian 
giving and to appraise the tithe as a method of 
implementing the law of love. 

Preparation: Read the material in Adult Stu- 
dent, along with the Bible readings. You will find 
the book, Stewardship and the Tithe (see page 
34) especially helpful for its background discus- 
sion of the meaning of stewardship and the history 
of tithing in both Jewish and Christian history. 

You may need to suggest resources to those 
who are to report on the topics assigned. In any 
case, you will want to familiarize yourself with 
these references: 

1. Old Testament idea of the tithe—Exodus 
23:19a; Deuteronomy 14: 22-29. 

2. New Testament standard of giving—Mat- 
thew 23.23. 

3. Methodist concept of stewardship—Dis- 
cipline, 1952, paragraphs 1520-1523. 

Procedure: Ask for the first report. It is im- 
portant to get before the group the picture of the 
ancient origin of the Hebrew concept of the tithe. 
Harrell points out in his chapter on “The Story of 
the Tithe” that the setting aside of a portion of 
the flocks and friuts as a token of man’s depend- 
ence upon God had its origin in the mists of time. 
Pagan religions had a large element of fear in 
their insistence upon sacrifice. The Hebrews set 
aside their tenth out of gratitude. 

Proceed to the second report. Note that Jesus 
never rejected the tithe as unimportant. It was a 
basic minimum. But he insisted that a Christian 
must give selflessly, realizing that it is never pos- 
sible to say, So far and no farther—this much 
and no more. 

These two discussions will prepare the way for 
the third report on “Stewardship in Methodism.” 
You may want to take time for discussion after 
each of the above reports or reserve time at the 
end for all together. 

It may be that on this third topic you will want 
to get as a speaker a member of the commission 
on finance or of the stewardship committee of 
your church. Instead of the above topic, the 
speaker might be asked to present your own 
church’s program of stewardship education. What 
is being done to train children in systematic giv- 
ing beyond the penny-a-Sunday level? What 
are the young people of intermediate and high 
school age being taught on this vital subject? 
(Many churches are enrolling youth in tithers 
clubs through their MYF.) 

Additional questions for discussion: 


Artist: Hugo Mieth 
“The Widow’s Mite’’ 


1. Do you investigate the validity of unknown 
or dubious charities? How? 

2. Does Jesus’ command, “Give to him who 
begs from you,” mean that we should give to 
everyone who asks for a handout? What better 
method can you suggest? 

3. Is proportionate giving of less than one 
tenth a Christian standard of giving? Is it a lesser 
standard of giving that might be a steppingstone 
to tithing, or is it likely to become an easy solu- 
tion to the problem? 

In closing: In your closing prayer, give thanks 
for those who have given themselves unreservedly 
to God in times past. Pray that today we may not 
judge by one another’s standards but by the mind 
of Christ. 

Planning ahead: You may want to assign the 
problem situations in next week’s lesson as topics 
for individuals to discuss. Or you may plan to 
discuss them in buzz groups. 

Urge all the members of your group to read the 
students’ material in Adult Student, by Emory 
Stevens Bucke. 
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in Action 


p————The Leader 


By DOUGLAS JACKSON 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to begin preparation of this les- 
son by reading all the daily Bible readings for 
the week. These scriptural passages are chosen 
from Luke and John. The subjects treated in the 
selections are not tied together by any natural 
unity—as were the selections for the first three 
lessons of this unit. 

The lesson material in Adult Student is tied 
rather closely to the Bible readings. One should 
keep an open Bible handy while he reads the 
lesson in Adult Student. Only by noting the scrip- 
tural passage referred to in each section can you 
realize the most from this study. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Substitutes for a discipleship of love 

A. A beautiful temple 
B. Satisfaction of personal needs 

II. Discipleship without love 
A. Betrayal by Judas 
B. Betrayal by Peter 

III. Discipleship of love 
A. The widow who gave all she had 
B. Mary of Bethany 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to call attention to the fact 
that the lesson last week stressed the high cost 
of self-denial. The lesson this week might well be 
viewed as stressing the high cost of denying 
Christ. Although Peter and Judas were both 
“successful” in achieving their ends when they 
denied Christ, each found that the price of such 
“success” came too high. 

Also, you may find it helpful to plan the lesson 
so that the development of the material progresses 
toward a climax. Since the selections of Scripture 
are not continuous, a rearrangement would be 
necessary. 


How to Proceep 
I. Substitutes for a discipleship of love 


Whenever anything begins to be valued by 
members of society, substitutes make their appear- 
ance. Substitutes are nearly always inferior in 
quality, of synthetic or artificial composition, and 
cheaper in price. Probably no one desires either 
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inferior quality or artificial materials, but low 
prices are sought by many. The unwillingness to 
pay the price of a genuine article frequently leads 
us to purchase substitute products. 

Sometimes, however, we are fooled by the high- 
ly colored advertising carried on in behalf of the 
substitute. Genuine articles are not always color- 
ful. Quality may not be detected by a superficial 
examination. 

A. A beautiful temple—It may be helpful to 
point out from the lesson (Luke 21:5-9) that men 
have often been confused by a beautiful temple 
as the location of real religion. Sometimes our 
worship becomes worship of the building instead 
of worship in the building. The house of God can 
as easily become an idol as any other object—per- 
haps more easily. 

The Temple which the disciples spoke of with 
admiration was indeed an outstanding example 
of craftsmanship and splendor. This beautiful 
structure had been started by Herod before the 
birth of Christ, but it had not been completed yet 
at his death. Included among the construction 
materials were huge blocks of marble. Gold plate 
covered all the eastern front as well as other 
parts of the walls. 

It may be helpful to point out several reasons 
why the people regarded the Temple so highly. 
It was a symbol of national honor. It was a re- 
minder of Solomon’s Temple and the glory of the 
earlier empire. It stirred up pride because one 
was a part of “God’s chosen nation.” 

Earlier prophets had predicted the destruction 
of the first Temple (Micah 3:12; Jeremiah 26:6) 
on the grounds that the people refused to repent. 
The account in Matthew 23:37 through 24:2 
makes this clearer than the account in Luke. 

The Temple was destroyed by fire in a.p. 70 
during the Roman siege of the city of Jerusalem. 

You may wish to point out the impermanence 
of all church buildings. Our dedication must be 
to something more eternal than any man-made 
structure. When we are willing to contribute to a 
building fund, but have no interest in “Advance 
Specials,” what can be said? Have we not ac- 
cepted as an idol a substitute for the real God? 

B. Satisfaction of personal needs.—Advertising 
techniques are frequently used to proclaim the 
“wonderful advantages” to be gained from being 
“affiliated with” the church. These very words 
point to the self-seeking ends of some who join the 
church without ever having learned the real 
meaning of membership. 

In our particular decade the church is often 
pictured as the “center” where we achieve ad- 
justment and become self-integrated. It has been 
determined that throngs will attend the church 
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where “peace of mind” can be found. Psychologi- 
cal emphases, proper in proportion, have been 
expanded until that proportion has been lost. We 
become so desirous of finding satisfaction for our 
own personal psychological needs that we forget 
God. We erect an idol in place of the forgotten 
God. 

It may be helpful to point out that from time 
to time we change our idols. In a previous period 
in this century the church became excited about 
the satisfaction of other needs of man. Overem- 
phasis resulted in various recreational, economic, 
or social programs until a particular aspect of the 
work of the church assumed the place of an idol. 
Worship of the true God was neglected in favor 
of a substitute. 

You will find in John 6:25-27 that in Jesus’ 
labors he encountered the tendency of some lis- 
teners to seek in religion the satisfaction of per- 
sonal needs. After Jesus had fed the five thousand 
with loaves and fishes, he had many followers. 
People even searched for him that they might 
hear niore from him. 

You may want to refer here to the evident 
dissatisfaction shown in the words of Jesus: “I 
say to you, you seek me, not because you saw 
signs, but because you ate your fill of the loaves” 
(John 6:26). In short, these followers had not 
been concerned with the power of God shown by 
Jesus, they were only interested in another free 
meal. 

These followers were probably all poor. In the 
other lessons of this unit we have noted that 
Jesus was greatly concerned for the poor and 
their needs. But they had become so concerned 
with their own needs that they had lost sight of 
Jesus. 

Some have seen in the first temptation of Jesus 
(Matthew 4:3-4) a contemplation of his mission 
in life as being connected with the provision of 
bread for the many needy persons in Palestine. 
But he decided, great as was the need in this area, 
the proclamation of the “bread of life” was his 
mission. Likewise, in the church we must never 
accept a substitute for the proclamation of the 
gospel of the true God. 


II. Discipleship without love 


You may want to refer to the fact that in last 
Sunday’s lesson we studied about the selection 
of the twelve apostles. Certainly high hopes were 
held for each of them. The Twelve would have 
been unanimous in their declaration of love for 
the Master. Peter, even after his denial, told Jesus 
that he loved him (John 21:15-17). 

A. It will be helpful to suggest that we have 
grown so accustomed to the story of Judas’ be- 
trayal of Jesus that we can only see Judas “as 
a devil from the beginning.” The writers of the 
Gospels found it hard to be fair to the man. He 
was accused of being a thief, although no evi- 
dence was anywhere produced (John 12:6). It 





is hard to imagine that the authors of the Gospels 
would have omitted any examples of such be- 
havior if they had possessed more than a bare 
suspicion. 

Judas would have hardly withstood the hard- 
ships entailed in following Jesus for three years 
unless he had some measure of devotion. Per- 
haps he had great hopes that Jesus would be a 
great king, delivering his people from subjection 
to Rome. But did not the sons of Zebedee have 
the same idea, as perhaps did all of the Twelve 
(Matthew 20: 20-24) ? 

Judas may even have had hopes that Jesus, 
with his great concern for the poor, would effect 
a revolution in the economic situation. This desire 
to help the poor may well have been back of 
Jesus’ rebuke to Mary (John 12:5). - 

But, no matter what the reasoning that 
prompted Judas to stay with Jesus, his disciple- 
ship was not one of love. Eventually his false 
ideals failed. In the hour of stress his substitute 
was not sufficient. He sold his Lord but could 
find no use for the money. As he saw the useless- 
ness of money, his world came to an end. Life 
without love for Jesus was not worth continuing. 
So will our lives be if we try a substitute for the 
love of God. 

B. Most of us have as high a regard for Peter 
as for any of the apostles. We try to excuse Peter’s . 
betrayal of Jesus and place it on a completely 
different plane from the betrayal by Judas. Peter 
was only trying to save his own life after Jesus’ 
fate had already been decided. Peter’s denials 
were not premeditated. 

None of these excuses were of moment to Peter 
himself, however. He recognized that his sure- 
ness as to his own strength had betrayed him. 
He had even argued with Jesus that he would 
never deny him. But his strength had not been 
enough. 

Peter, having seen the failure of his power, as- 
sured Jesus that he did love him and would serve 
him (John 21:15-17). But this protestation which 
he might have made equally firmly in an earlier 
period now came to have meaning. The new- 
found love gave courage so that Peter was no 
longer afraid for his own safety (Acts 4:19-20; 
5: 17-32). Now the laws of men were not sub- 
stitutes for the word of God. 


III. Discipleship of love 


According to the Bible the discipleship of love 
is marked by fellowship with God and grateful 
obedience to his will. “He who abides in love 
abides in God, and God abides in him... . For 
this is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments” (1 John 4:16b; 5:3a). 

A. The widow who gave all she had knew the 
meaning of the discipleship of love (Luke 21:1- 
4). No possible use of logic could have convinced 
her that she should have given all she possessed. 
No law, either human or divine, would have been 
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so harsh as to exact her entire holdings. Only an 
overwhelming love for God could have given her 
the courage to be so reckless. 

We have difficulty rationalizing the behavior 
of this woman. How could one build an economic 
order upon such spendthrift generosity? But the 
expression of love is so sure that reason is beaten 
down and our admiration comes surging up. 

By no stretch of the imagination could the 
widow ever have become famous because of the 
great work accomplished by two copper coins. 
Her fame is due to her act of love for God. 

B. In much the same manner Mary of Bethany 
has won our respect. Her gift of about sixty dol- 
lars’ worth of perfume was a bit of extravagant 
waste (Luke 12:3). To compound the senseless- 
ness, she poured the precious ointment on the feet 
of a man. It is hardly surprising that one of the 
disciples spoke out in objection. 

The high point of this story is that the disciple- 
ship of love does not stop to count the cost. In a 
wonderful moment the spontaneous gift is offered. 
What matters wealth when one has already given 
away the heart? 

It will be helpful to suggest that John 15:12-17 
constitutes the climax of this lesson. In this great 
passage Jesus proclaims that love will cause a 
man to lay down his life for another. This of 
course calls attention to Jesus’ sacrifice of his 
own life. 

These words of Jesus may bring to mind a story 
of David found in 1 Chronicles 11:15-19. When 
three of David’s soldiers hear him wish for a 
drink of water from the well at Bethlehem, they 
go and get him a drink. It did not matter to them 
that the Philistines held the town of Bethlehem. 
They risked their lives to get their friend a drink 
of water. David was so moved by this generous 
deed of love that he would not drink the water 
but poured it out on the ground as an offering to 
God. 

The discipleship of love is one that raises us 
from the level of servant to the level of friend. 
Jesus did not imply at all that the new type of 
discipleship would decrease the service that 
would be performed. The difference is that now 
we perform our greatest and noblest gifts because 
of love instead of duty. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Have you known anyone as generous as the 
poor widow? 

2. How many poverty-stricken wealthy people 
have you known? In what respects were they 
poor? 

3. In what ways were Peter and Judas alike? 
different? 

4. Can a church be too beautiful? too costly? 

5. What are some of the idols we use as sub- 
stitutes for the real God? 

6. How can the church meet the needs of man 
without making idols of its program? 
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In CLOSING 


You may find it helpful in closing to summarize 
the major points of the entire unit as developed 
through this lesson. This lesson should receive 
fuller treatment than the other three since the 
discipleship of love is necessary for a correct an- 
swer to the question, How shall a Christian give? 

It may be that you will want to give a partial 
answer to this question by using the words of 
Jesus in John 15:12b. 


in Action 


re———The Group 








By PAUL PETTIT 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: To gain a new appreciation of what it 
means to sacrifice, and to apply this to our per- 
sonal giving toward God’s cause. 

Preparation: If you have assigned the problem- 
situations to individuals, ask each one to come 
prepared to discuss the problem in the light of 
the Christian principles indicated in the Bible 
readings for the week. Another method may be 
to divide the class into buzz groups of six or eight 
each and, after selecting a chairman to report the 
judgment of the group, pose the following prob- 
lems. 

Procedure: What would you do in each of these 
situations? 

1. A man who has never been a Christian is 
converted and unites with your church. Some 
time later he indicates that he wishes to make a 
church pledge. He asks you as a steward for 
counsel in making his pledge. His income is small 
and not well budgeted. He feels that he should 
give 20 per cent of his monthly income. Suppose 
that this is a higher proportion than any member 
of your church is now giving. What would be 
your counsel? Why? 

2. Your class is concerned over the problem of 
the European refugees. After much discussion 
they vote to sponsor a displaced family who will 
come to your community to live. A substantial 
sum is needed to pay transportation and initial 
outlay for food and clothing. One member of the 
class suggests dividing the total sum by the num- 
ber in the class. This is well within his means but 
would represent a hardship for some of the less 
prosperous members. 

What would you say? What alternative might 
be suggested? Would a sacrificial meal be an ap- 
propriate means to help raise the needed sum? 

3. Suppose your church is in the midst of an 
intensive campaign for a needed church building. 
A campaign has been conducted but only reached 
half the necessary goal. Under this pressure, a 
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group in your board suggests: Why not put on a 
church carnival, with a few games of chance? It’s 
for a worthy cause. We’ve all given as much as 
we can. 

What answer would you give? Do such means 
affect the ends for which they are given? Is it 
true that those outside a church owe something 
to its support, or is it solely the members’ respon- 
sibility? 

4. A leading fund-raising organization main- 
tains that no contribution to a major fund (a 
building campaign, for example) is a sacrificial 
gift unless it represents a future commitment 
against earnings. For instance, a family pledges 
an amount to be paid over a three-year period, 
rather than in a lump sum. Do you agree? Does 
this make for more adequate giving on the part 
of most people, or does it encourage default in 
payment of pledges? 

In asking for the conclusions of each buzz 
group, broaden the discussion to include other 


class members. Some enticing bypaths of ir- 
relevant discussion may open up, but try to keep 
the group aware of the judgment of Christ on this 
matter of giving sacrificially. 

In closing: Ask a member of the class to read 
John 15:12-17. In the presence of this ultimate 
sacrifice of Christ close the class session with a 
period of silence in which each person is asked 
to pray his own prayer of dedication. 

Planning ahead: As you approach the final ses- 
sion in this study unit on giving, “God Holds Us 
Responsible,” the group should be aiming to- 
ward definite action to solidify your new aware- 
ness of the Christian implications of stewardship. 
A “hammer and tongs committee” should be se- 
lected to work out specific ways your class can 
put to work the principles of giving discussed in 
this unit: (a) in personal habits and program of 
giving; (b) in projects that would reach beyond 
themselves, using group resources on behalf of 
others. 


April 29: God Holds Us Responsible 
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By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your preparation for this lesson by read- 
ing the Scripture lesson for this week. If possi- 
ble, read this in The Holy Bible: A New Transla- 
tion, by James Moffatt, noting the rearrangement 
of John 10:19-29. Then be sure to read the lesson 
in Adult Student. 

After you have plotted the general course for 
this lesson, glance back over the previous lessons 
in this unit. You will want to emphasize the strong 
points in each as you conclude this study. 

You may wish to obtain some stewardship ma- 
terials from your pastor for use in connection with 
this lesson. Some excellent tracts are available 
from General Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Plan to have copies of 
such tracts to give to your class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Some reject the good gifts 
II. God’s good gifts include personal love 
III. Good gifts have come from God through 
Christ 


IV. Some deride the gifts and the giver 
V. All good gifts are from God 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin by pointing out that the 
picture of giving is not complete without consid- 
eration of receiving gifts. On many occasions it 
is more difficult to receive a gift in a Christian 
manner than to give one. Perhaps Christians can- 
not receive some gifts. What responsibilities does 
a Christian assume in the way of stewardship 
when he receives a gift? 

It has been recorded that we love God because 
he first loved us. You may wish to start this les- 
son by saying that we give to those in need be- 
cause God first gave to us while we were in need. 
Or, you may wish to say that every gift we re- 
ceive is a deposit to be used in God’s work. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Some reject the good gifts 


This outline has been arranged on the basis of 
the sequence of verses in Moffatt’s translation. 
He places John 10:19-29 immediately following 
chapter 9. Then the other verses of the chapter 
proceed in normal order: 10: 1-18, 30-42. 

This order is used because 10:21 would natur- 
ally follow the healing of the blind man, John 9: 35- 
41. Not all scholars agree on this order. It does 
appear, however, that such a sequence gives a 
setting for the address on the good shepherd. 

Nothing in John 10:1-18 would seem to have 
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caused Jesus’ opponents to say, “He has a demon, 
and he is mad.” However, these words (10:20) 
could very weil be occasioned by the reply Jesus 
gave to his questioners following the healing of 
the blind man. He had told them that blindness 
was not caused by sin. Then he had offended them 
by saying that their ability to see made them 
guilty in not believing what they had seen. 

You may want to point out that many people 
refuse to accept good gifts that they see are avail- 
able. The opponents of Jesus had every opportu- 
nity to believe in him, but they kept looking for 
another sign. Although unwilling to accept the 
blind man’s word that Jesus was a prophet, they 
still harassed him, asking, “How long will you 
keep us in suspense? If you are the Christ, tell us 
plainly.” 

Jesus’ answer tells much about many persons 
in our day as well as about his immediate ques- 
tioners: “I told you, and you do not believe. The 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 
witness to me.” The words of Jesus and the good 
works are on record for men to read. There are 
many who, having read, continue as they were 
before they heard of Christ. They refuse to ac- 
cept the good news that he brought. 

You may wish to ponder the reasons why men 
fail to accept the good gifts God has available 
for them. We remember that some ancient Trojans 
“feared the Greeks bearing gifts.” It is not un- 
common in our cynical age to look for the bad 
feature of every good gift. Some do not believe 
that a valuable thing can be given away without 
some flaw in the gift. 

In our time, as in every time, some do not wish 
to receive gifts because every gift places respon- 
sibilities upon them. We rush up to the attic to 
haul out the dusty picture and install it in a place 
of honor before the visit of one who has given the 
picture. We refuse an invitation to dinner lest we 
be forced to respond with a like request. 

Men were obviously wrong in fearing that there 
was anything wrong with the gift of eternal life 
which Christ offered them. 

Those who feared that the acceptance of the 
gift of life would entail responsibilities, however, 
were absolutely right. The acceptance of any gift 
places a burden upon us to see that the gift is 
used properly. 

Sometimes we in the church act as if we think 
every person in the world would accept Christ if 
we could only get them to see the greatness of the 
gift he offers. The record in the Bible does not 
bear out any such hope. It is incredible that men 
could have seen Jesus heal the sick and go about 
doing good and then refuse to accept the gift of 
eternal life. But it is just as true today as it was 
two thousand years ago. 


II. God’s good gifts include personal love 


The story we have from the Gospel of John 
states that Jesus used a “figure” in telling of the 
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good shepherd. This account of the good shepherd 
is not a parable; a parable makes only one point. 
This “figure” is more in the nature of an allegory; 
many items in the “figure” have special meaning. 

Jesus’ words relative to those who try to enter 
the sheepfold by some way other than the door 
have far-reaching application. Many in the world 
try to trade upon the misery of men for their own 
selfish aims. The demagogue is not interested in 
healing the body politic, but only in causing the 
wound to fester so that he can pose as a physician. 
The economic royalist may not want his workers 
to have too much of this world’s goods; he can 
keep his workers more easily controlled in such 
a manner. The Communist does not want the 
conditions of the laboring man improved; the 
solidarity of the working class for revolution is 
increased when men are hungry. Such leaders 
are thieves and robbers. 

Jesus, the Good Shepherd, knows all his sheep 
by name. His followers are precious in his sight. 
He does not leave them unprotected. He leads 
them when they leave the fold. We have not been 
left helpless in the clutches of the thieves and 
robbers. 

The greatness of God’s gift increases when we 





National Family Week 


“God in the Home: Peace in the World” 
is the theme selected for our 1956 National 
Family Week observance (May 6-13). 

Here is an opportunity for your church to 
serve its families and strengthen the spiritual 
life of church and community. 

Has your church made its plans yet? If 
not, your class can make a real contribution 
by providing suggestions and leadership. 

Your church-school literature provides 
ample resources in the April issues. For re- 
ports of what some other churches have done 
in this field, see “In Family Time at Belmont” 
(Church School) and “Plans for National 
Family Week” (The Christian Home). If you 
are looking for ideas to use in the Sunday 
Evening Fellowship, Sourcebook (April- 
June) can help you. For audio-visual sug- 
gestions consult the April-June issue of 
Forecast. 

Available leaflet material is listed in Adult 
Student (page 6), as well as in The Christian 
Home. 

Parents of church-school children might 
find parent-teacher meetings of those depart- 
ments very helpful. Leaders in the Children’s 
Division would be delighted to have such a 
suggestion from the parents. 

Insure a successful Family Week by mak- 
ing your plans early. 
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see that this gift is personal. The gift of eternal 
life is individually tailored for each one’s needs. 
No one of us is required to duplicate another’s 
experience. God has a separate gift for each. 


III. Good gifts have come from God through 
Christ 


Many of the most valuable ideas of our society 
had their origin in the life and teachings of Jesus. 
The atheist in our culture as well as the good 
church member is indebted to Christ. 

Our present-day knowledge of the nature of 
God has been largely built upon the revelation of 
God in Christ. Our contemporary hope is grounded 
in the Christian hope proclaimed by the Master. 
The abundant life which the Christian prizes is 
the gift of God proclaimed by our Savior. 

Receiving this abundant life, the gift supreme, 
involves some sacrifice. But the sacrifices neces- 
sary for the reception of this gift pale into in- 
significance in comparison with the “abundance” 
of eternal life. The positive quality of eternal life 
marks a Christian. He knows love, joy, and peace 
through the Holy Spirit; even life’s hardships 
are transformed into significant blessings. 


IV. Some deride the gifts and the Giver 


This portion of the outline particularly refers 
to John 10:31-39. Although there are numerous 
records of similar behavior, we find this story 
significant for our theme. 

These opponents attacked Jesus for a supposed 
offense to God. In his answer Jesus quoted from 
Psalms 82:6. But their minds were already set. 
They were not prepared even to listen to any 
words from Jesus. 

These hardened men could not see the good 
works that Jesus did. All they could see was 
blasphemy. Nothing that Jesus could have done 
would have convinced them that he was sent from 
God. 

Sometimes we are not prepared to accept God’s 
gifts. We have set our minds as to the manner 
in which God will work; we limit God to our 
narrow channels. If he attempts to break through 
these narrow folds, we reject him. And yet, we 
can be sure no thought pattern is ever large 
enough to contain all of God that he wished to 
give us. 

We expect God to speak to us only through 
“sacred” words and in “sacred” areas of life. No 
area of life, however, is removed from God’s 
concern or power. In many a humble event God 
is present, giving himself to us, but we fail to see 
or to possess. 

Sometimes we have formulated ideas of moral- 
ity that prevent us from receiving God’s gifts. 
Our legalistic niceties shackle us so that the dy- 
namic God escapes us. We are like Peter who 
refused God’s gift with the words: “No, Lord, for 
I have never eaten anything that is common or 
unclean” (Acts 10:14). Only when Peter was 


Artist: C. Schonherr 


“Christ the Good Shepherd” 


willing to violate his petty moralisms was he able 
to declare the gospel to a Gentile. 

It may be helpful to point out that if we have 
not seen God in small things, we may curse him 
without knowing it. We blame the fate that brings 
us to our knees because we do not know that God 
can bless us in our humility in a way that was im- 
possible while we were proud. 

Our narrow loyalties may also lead us astray 
so that we despise God’s gifts. Not all truth is 
delivered to the group to which you or I belong. 
Others have found God and received his gifts in 
manners different from ours. Only as our walls of 
prejudice come down can we even recognize the 
gifts of God. 


V. All good gifts are from God 


It will be helpful to suggest here that many por- 
tions of the Scriptures besides our lesson in John 
point out that all good gifts are from God. One 
of the most outstanding proclamations of this 
truth is found in Romans 8:28: “We know that 
in everything God works for good with those who 
love him.” 

Since these good gifts are from God, they are 
trusts that we must respect. Gifts of great talent 
are meant to be used—not abused or reserved for 
selfish ends. Abundance of goods requires that 
one be responsible for those less blessed in goods 
than he. 

We normally give thanks for those blessings we 
recognize as being from God. But thanks from 
the lips do not show the gratitude revealed by a 
genuine act of stewardship in Christian sharing. 

Many times we become most grateful when we 
are helping others. As we see the way that we 
can labor for the Master, thanksgiving bubbles 
forth in praise. Paul records that the poor people 
of Macedonia gave beyond their means, “but first 
they gave themselves to the Lord” (2 Corinthians 
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8:5). Only through such stewardship of all the 
good gifts God bestows upon us can we find the 
answer to the question of the theme of this unit: 
How shall a Christian give? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the reason for the loyalty of the 
sheep to the shepherd? 

2. What is the reason for the opposition to 
Jesus in today’s lesson? 

3. What is the flock of the “figure” in this les- 
son? 

4. Did Jesus hope to convince his questioners? 

5. Did Jesus claim to be the Messiah? 

6. Has God made gifts to you that were not 
recognized as blessings? 

7. Who are the “other sheep, . . 
fold”? 


. not of this 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the whole unit as 
it has dealt with giving. Point out that today’s 
lesson dealt with receiving and also with giving. 
The more we receive, the more we must give. 
The more abundant life is to come through a more 
complete offering of ourselves upon the altar. 

You will want to go back to the first lesson and 
show that giving is one part of the whole doctrine 
of stewardship. Be sure to stress that steward- 
ship is much larger than just the area of giving. 

In these lessons we have touched upon the 
most important areas of man’s relation to God. 
Giving is vitally related to every part of us 
touched by God’s grace. This whole unit has been 
more closely related to basic Christian doctrine 
than to financial programs of the churches. But 
this must always be true if we study Jesus’ teach- 
ings on giving. 


fp The Group in Action 


By PAUL PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: To realize afresh that God has en- 
trusted good things to us and deeply obligated 
us to respond to this trust by giving where human 
need is greatest. 

Preparation: In addition to the daily Bible 
readings and the material in Adult Student, read 
also 2 Corinthians 8:1-7. 

Recall that this unit has been dealing with the 
roots of giving; in this final session the fruits of 
giving are stressed. You will need to focus the 
thinking of the group on the practical ways of 
implementing new attitudes. Your “hammer and 
tongs committee” can show the group ways to 
take action in both individual and co-operative 
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“World Change” 


During May and June the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series will deal with the world mission- 
ary education study theme: The Christian 
Mission in a Revolutionary World. 

Sunday by Sunday the May lesson topics 
are: 


May 6: The Sign of the Times 

May 13: The Conditions of Civilized Living 
May 20: Half Century of Revolutions 

May 27: Change at the Center of Our Living 











projects that demonstrate “you will know them by 
their fruits.” 

Procedure: James Russell Lowell’s famous line, 
“The gift without the giver is bare,” summarizes 
the experience related by Bucke in Adult Stu- 
dent. Nearly all of us have been guilty of such 
sentimental, thoughtless giving. Does it do more 
harm to the giver or to the receiver? 

“Religion means not only putting yourself in 
the other man’s shoes but putting shoes on the 
other man’s feet,”’ someone has said. Is this true? 
Is sympathetic understanding necessary before 
we can intelligently give a helping hand? 

You will want to ask for the committee report 
at this time. What projects do they have to sug- 
gest? What steps can be taken to make personal 
giving deeper in motive and broader in concrete 
results? What project should this class under- 
take? 

They may consider one of the following: 

1. Personal decisions to tithe. 

2. Dedication of more time to service projects, 
such as: 

a. Adopting a local church project (nursery 
help, carpentry work, sanding floors, painting or 
decorating a room, office work, etc.). 

b. Seeking the unchurched in the community. 

c. Adopting a mission special, a toy repair 
project, making a regular visit to an old people’s 
home or other institution. 

d. Seeking forgotten people who are unable to 
return kindness, such as foreign students, or- 
phans, refugees, hospital patients, prisoners. 

Follow up on any of these projects in which 
the group is interested. Let your class president 
appoint the necessary committees or delegate the 
project to existing ones. 

In closing: Emphasize again that God has given 
us gifts to be used for his purposes. When we 
simply exploit or appropriate these for our own 
selfish use, we violate the very terms of our earth- 
ly lease on life. God has made us responsible— 
literally, able to respond—to his love by channel- 
ing our concern into specific acts. (See James 
2:15-16.) 
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-—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Summing It Up 
TO HELP YOU TEACH 


THe four teachers and presidents of adult 
classes of the Rollow Street Church were plan- 
ning a quarter’s activities. Ted Bruce, a class 
president, thought his group should have several 
social activities. He had read an article to this 
effect in Adult Student. Mrs. Richards, a presi- 
dent, felt her class should buy books for the li- 
brary. She had seen such an article in Wesley 
Quarterly. Mrs. Speer thought a course for teach- 
ers was needed. She got her ideas from reading an 
article in Bible Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly. 

Confusion existed. The teacher of Ted Bruce’s 
class had not seen the article Ted referred to. The 
teacher of Mrs. Speer’s group had not read the 
article on teacher training. The teachers had 
read the materials in Adult Teacher. Members of 
the groups had read articles in “Talking It Over,” 
Adult Student, and in the magazine section of 
Wesley Quarterly. 

Beginning this month, and for the next six 
months, we shall talk with you about ideas sug- 
gested in the shop-talk articles in these three 
periodicals. 

This month we stress enriched experience and 
increased skill as a teacher. You have a right to 
expect your church to provide opportunity for 
you to refresh yourself as a Christian teacher. 
In Wesley Quarterly Mr. Rippy mentions that 
you are the teaching representative for the work 
you do. Because this is true, the church is re- 
sponsible also for helping you excel as a teacher. 
Mr. Rippy suggests that the church should pro- 
vide training for you. 


Kesources 





Have you thought of the kind of training you 
want? In Bible Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly, Mr. Clemmons lists district meetings 
for teachers, audio-visual workshops, and Bible 
conferences. He mentions, also, conference-wide 
meetings for young, middle, and older adults. 
Miss Stafford, in Bible Lessons for Adults, sug- 
gests both the training Mr. Rippy refers to and 
visits to Methodist colleges and mission centers. 

Here is a cluster of good ideas. You might re- 
quest your church to do these things: 

1. Provide books to help you in your study. 
Select these from “Additional Resources” in 
Brace Up Your Minds. If you are using the In- 
ternational Lesson Series, include The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. 

2. As Mr. Rippy and Miss Stafford suggest, 
have a class for teachers. This may be city-wide. 
Or you may request that the course 411b, “Help- 
ing Adults Learn,” be included in a subdistrict 
or district Christian Workers’ School. 

3. You who are teaching adults, and who are 
using the same studies, may meet together month- 
ly to prepare your studies. 

4. Your church may send one or more of you 
to a district or conference-wide meeting each 
year. It is worth your church’s investment. It 
makes your own experience more meaningful. 

When your church knows that you seek help, 
the leaders will be more ready to give help. In 
your council of adult workers decide on the kind 
of help you need and make plans, in co-operation 
with your commission on Christian education, to 
obtain that help. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 


or ADULTS 





Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly and Daily 
Bible Lessons (pocket size) carry treatments of 
the International Lesson Series plus pertinent 
magazine articles and book reviews. 

The Adult Fellowship Series is also published 
in Adult Student. 

Teaching suggestions for these courses and a 
magazine section are provided in ADULT TEACHER. 

Small churches use Bible Lessons for Adults 
and its companion publication, Bible Lessons for 
Adults: Teacher’s Quarterly. 

The International Lesson Annual—1956 is a 
new comprehensive commentary on the Interna- 





tional Lesson Series (Abingdon Press, $2.95). 

Adult Bible Course (quarterly) publishes both 
the students’ materials and teaching helps for this 
course in Bible study. 

Mature Years gives specific attention to the 
interests and experiences of older adults. 

The Christian Home gives guidance to parents 
as they face today’s complex family problems. 

Forecast (free) , published quarterly, lists audio- 
visuals recommended for use with current study 
units throughout the church school. 

Brace Up Your Minds (free) describes the 
study courses approved for Methodist adults. 
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Consult THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE Volume 5 


For all that reverent scientific studies have discovered 
about Ecclesiastes e Song of Songs e Isaiah « Jeremiah 


Volume 5, the newest volume of THE INTERPRET- 
ER’S BIBLE, presents a comprehensive commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah. For every biblical passage these helps: King 
James and Revised Standard versions of the text 
arranged in parallel columns, full notes to make 
clear the meaning of each portion of the text, inter- 
pretation that throws the light of the text upon 
specific human needs. (AP) postpaid, $8.75 


Volumes now ready are listed below. Order by number. 





Volume 1. General and Old Testament Articles, Genesis, 
Exodus. 


Volume 2. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel. 


Volume 3. Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job. 


Volume 4. Psalms, Proverbs. 


. New Testament Articles, Matthew, Mark. 
. Luke, John. 
Volume 9. Acts, Romans. 


Volume 


4 

Volume 5. Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Song of Songs, Jeremiah. 
7 
8 


Volume 


Volume 10. Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians. 


Volume 11. Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Tim- 


e Volume 5 is your guide to othy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. 


understanding __ Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah. Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta, Boston or Los Angeles, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
In Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 





